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ECCLESIASTICAL REFORM. | 


PART THE FIRST. 


' Treats, of the varials ABUSES in the Eftabl ihed 


urch, owing to the u of the BISHOPS. 
TT is univerſally hated; that perſons 
miniſtring in things ſacred, have always 
been held in the higheſt | veneration and re- 
ſpect ; not only in civilized countries, but 
even among the moſt barbarous part of man- 
kind, ſuch as officiate in their religious wor- 
ſhips of whatever kind it be, are held in 


eſteem and reverence. 


The ancient Romans, | a pagans Wee 


conſidered it a peculiar honour to be elected 


into the high office of Pontifex; the moſt il- 
luftrious of the Roman ſenate aſpired to that 
dignity, eſteeming it the moſt honourable of- 
fice of the ſtate, With reſpect to ſacred hiſ- 
tory, it appears from the Old Teſtament, that 
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the prieſthood was founded on terms the moſt 


honourable : when the firſt born and head of 
the family was appointed into that office; 
when the prince and the prieſt were united 
into one and the ſame perſon and to have a 


right to miniſter in holy things, was eſteemed, 


among the Jews, the * ws of 


nobility. 


We alſo find in hs New . that 
the goſpel confers the higheſt titles and appel - 


lations of honour, upon ſuch as devoted them- 


ſelyes to the ſervice of the Deity. The great 
apoſtle of the Gentiles commands tbem to be 
obeyed a and. \efteemed VE ht 40 in * _ their 
— {2/7 rl 1 
The apoſtolic age 8 them, even as 
the angels of God, gladly miniſtred to their ne- 
ceſſities, were ready to do them every poſſible | 
ſervice, and ſhew them the higheſtreſpect. We 
find that converted kingdoms admitted them 
to the moſt important truſts; enacted edicts, 
ſettled: #rcyenues, and granted them peculiar 
privileges and immunities, n their 
FTT perſons 


perſons from violence, and a0 edding their re- 
dee e from ſlander and reproach. 

In latter times, when this zeal and reverence 
begati in ſome degree to abate, the laws of the 
church endeavoured to revive it: as we find it 
thus expreſſed in one of their capitulars; ut om- 
nes ſus facerdotibus, tam majors ordinis, quam 
inferioris, 'a minimo "ufque ad maximum, ut 
Summo Deo, cujus vice in eccle ef a nn fun- 
. ol obedtentes exiſtant. 

The grounds upon which the ſeripture re- 
| quires that the clergy in all ages ſhould be held 
in ſuch eſtimation and honour, is, the dignity 
and great majeſty of the Maſter: they ſerve ; 
let a man account of us, ſays the ply as of 
the miniſters of Chrift. 5 * 

In order to add the more weight, aha, 
* aft veneration to their office and miniſtration, 
particular care was obſerved in the Levitical 
law, that no perſon who had any blemiſh, or 
perſonal defect, ſhould be admitted to the 
«prieſthood to miniſter i in the fervice- wal the 
* TEE SLAP: $6 | TEY 2 £2 

For the ſame reaſon, ſtrict caution 110 given 


to all Chriſtian 3 that they lay not hands 
Suddenly 
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Suddenly upon any one. This is alſo forbid by 


the canons of our church. But, how little are 
theſe prohibitions attended to by the Prelates 


of our church, who admit into the ſacred of- 
Hee of the miniſtry, the moſt contemptible 
beings in perſonal appearance ; the dregs and 
refuſe of every other profeſſion or occupation, 


of which I could point out a variety of inſtan- 
ces, was it not an invidious talk? Some of 
the military profeſſion, who had been broke 
for cowardice and other miſbehaviours ; others, 


who, not ſucceeding in the profeſſion of the 


law and phyſic; broken tradeſmen alſo ; who, 


by ſome of our biſhops have been admitted 
into the church by ordination, without any 


previous ſtudy or preparation, to the no ſmall 
diſparagement of the miniſterial. function: 


; have, by the ſalicitation of friends, or ſome » 


other motives, been inſtantly put upon a level 
with gentlemen who have ſpent many years, 
as well as hundr eds of pounds, in a regular 
univerſity education, and had taken proper de- 
grees to qualify themſelves for the miniſtry.— 
Commiſſioning perſons of the above deſcrip- 
; * 4: Fol tion 


( 
tion to officiate in religious myſteries, is, a 
reflection upon the venerable order of our 
Prelates ; a kind of profanation of things ſa- 
cred ; an injuſtice to the regular bred univer- 
| ſity gentlemen ; a diſparagement to the pro- 
feſſion in general: in fine, it is a groſs affront 
to the Deity in particular, to ſuppoſe that the 
refuſe and dregs of every other occupation in 
life, are ſufficiently qualified for yrs SERVICE. 
Was there a deficiency of regular clergy for the 
ſupply of the miniſtry in the eſtabliſhed 
church, there might indeed be ſome excuſe 
for the conduct of our biſhops in this particu» 
lar; but it is notorious, that there are a ſuper» 
abundance of expectants, miſerably diſtreſſed, , 
for want of appointments in the church, even | 
of the moſt inconſiderable ſalary. What I 
have advanced, with regard to reſpect due to 
the clerical. profeſſion, is not with a 'view of -. | 
magnitying the office; but to ſhew the impro- 
priety of our biſhops ordaining perſons of the 
above deſcription, to the diſparagement of the 
function, to officiate in the church, and to 
partake of its revenue, to the excluſion of ſuch”. 
| as 
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as have been regularly educated in our univer- 
ſities for that purpoſe, with an expectation of 


being maintained thereby, in recompenſe for 


the time and expence they had been at in 
qualifying themſelves for the profeſſion : this, 
by the diſpaſſionate and judicious part of man- 


kind, is eſteemed a great grievance, as well 
as the height of injuſtice. | 


There is an abuſe of great magnitude in our 


church, occaſioned by the Archbiſhop of Can- 


terbury: which is, his granting DISPENSA- 


TIONS to hold two benefices at a time. It is 


true the law, as it unfortunately ſtands at pre- 


ſent, grants him this power, and peculiar pri- 
vilege ; but it is an evil, which remained un- 
corrected at the reformation; it was a prero- 
gative which the pope uſurped, and, ſince that 


time, has been continued to the metropolitan i 
of our church. This, by multiplying plurali- 
ties, occaſions non-reſidence, and conſequent! 


neglect of the cure of ſouls, which the incum- 
bents had ſolemnly undertaken to attend to, 


as well as much inequality among the clergy : 
cls incomes to ſome, and incompetent pro- 
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(7) 
viſion and maintenances for o/bers; which ex- 
cites a contempt of their perſons and adminif- 
trations, in the opinion of the laity. 
Conſidering the regard his Majeſty has for 
the proſperity of the eſtabliſhed church, I am 
pretty confident, was HE made ſenfible how 
greatly the happineſs and reſpectability of the 
clergy would be advanced, and the. cauſe of 
religion promoted, by with-holding his con- 
firmation of the archbiſhop's faculties, there 
would be a ſpeedy end to this monſtrous 


abuſe now prevailing in our church. 


. OeT10N, another relic of popery unre- 
formed. It is a peculiar privilege which the 
archbiſhop's claim as their prerogative in their 
reſpective provinces. When either of the 
Archbiſhops con ſecrate a ſuffragan biſhop in 
their reſpective provinces, they conſtantly 
make choice of the moſt valuable piece of pre- 
ferment in that dioceſe, and collate a favour- 
ite chaplain, or ſome friend they think Proper 
into it, upon the death of the incumbent. 

Permitting biſhops to hold livings in coM-' 
AEN DAM, is another ſcandalous abuſe in the 
| _ eſtabliſhed; 


3 | 
eſtabliſhed church, totally different at preſent, 


from its original intention, which I ſhall ,. 


explain. | | 
ComMMENDAMs then, were of very ancient 
and laudable inſtitution, upon their #7 origin; 
for when an elective benefice, that was jus- 
patronatus, for which the ordinary could not, 
for ſome reaſon, provide immediately, the care 
of it was recommended by the ſuperior toſome 
man of merit, who ſhould take upon him the 
direction of it, o7ly till the vacancy ſhould be 
filled up, but could enjoy none of the profits : 
therefore ſome excellent perſon was generally 
pitched upon, to whom the undertaking was 
an expence, and had rothing to recommend 
it ; but the trouble he was to undergo, was 
for the ſervice of the church: ſuch a perſon, 
then, would very . improperly be ſaid to hold 
this benefice in Commendam, as is practiſed 
amongſt us at preſent ; conſequently, in reality, 
he could not be ſaid to hold #wo benefices. 
Firſt, the Commendam was to continue only 
till other. proviſion was made ; then, it grew 
to be for a determined time, fix months only; 
thus, this abuſe gained ground gradually, till 
It 


„„ 

it arrived to the ſhameful height, and I may 
add, facrilegious abuſe now practiſed. | 

How can a ſpiritual governor of the church 
anſwer it to his conſcience, when he holds 
one, ſometimes two valuable benefices in com- 
mendam, with a biſhoprick, the revenue of 
which is, alone, amply Tulicicnt to keep up the 
dignity of his ſtation ? 

'NoNn-RESIDENCE another evil. T be pre- 
terice of the biſhops for abſenting themſelves 
the greater part of the year from their 1 
is, their attendance in parliament. I ap- 
peal to every conſiderate perſon, even to the 
prelates themſelves, whether they do not in 
conſcience ſuppoſe, that their attendance and 
reſidence in their reſpective dioceſes, to regu- 
late and ſuperintend the affairs of their elergy; 
to have an eye upon their conduct with reſpect 
to the performance of their duty, and beha- 
viour to each other, in allowing proper ſalaries 
to their curates, &c. would not be of infinitely 
more benefit and advantage to the community, 
than their attendance in parliament, where 
they, at preſent, only ſerve as dead weights in 
| e the 
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the fete, to ſanction every meaſure of admi- 
niſtration, however impolitic. As matters are 
at preſent conducted, our biſhops, by viſiting 
their dioceſes, and making ſo ſhort a reſidence, 
are in a manner, not only total ſtrangers to the 
laity, but even to the clergy, I mean the in- 
ferior part of them, upon whom the care of all 
the ſouls of their dioceſes is devolved. I have | 
always underſtood, that their lordſhips ſat in 
the upper houſe of parliament, to watch over, 
and take care that nothing paſſed to the detri- 
ment of the eſtabliſhed church, and to pro- 
mote the affairs of the clergy; as well as to 
aſſiſt in enacting other laws for the benefit of 
the realm. 

But has it ever yet hee known, that their 
lordſhips made one motion, ſince they have 
enjoyed the privilege of ſitting in that houſe, 
that tended to the advancement of religion and 
the benefit of the eſtabliſhed church ; by 
placing the preſent diſtreſſed, moſt uſeful body 
of people, the inferior clergy, upon ſuch a 
footing, as might be a means of maintaining 
themſelves with any degree of comfort and de- 
cency, 
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cency, and thereby attracting more reſpect and 
attention to their miniſtry, doctrine, and 
der ? | | 

It is the duty of biſhops t to inſpect into the 
affairs of the clergy of their reſpective dioceſes, 
the very word in the Greek implies it; but a 
continuance in the metropolis, in attending the 


levees of the great in purſuit of tranſlations, is 


totally incompatible with this weighty concern, 
to ſee that the duty of every pariſh is duly 
performed, and properly attended to; and 
where the principal does not attend in perſon, 
that a proper ſalary be allowed, that they be 
not oppreſſed and devoured by each other, as is 
too frequently the caſe, A curate, with the 
moſt incompetent ſalary, is as worthy of the 
protection, reſpect, and care of his dioceſan, 
as the loftieſt dignified pluraliſt. St. Paul 
obliges Timothy, Who was biſhop of Epheſus, 
to do every thing impa? tally, without preferring 
one before another, St. Peter, in his exhortation to 
the elders of the churches, ſeems to have com- 
priſed all that can be deſired upon this head ; 

Feed the Jock of God, ſays he, which is among 
you, taking the over fight thereof, not by con- 
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Hraint, (but „ not for fleby lucre, bu 


of a ready mind; neither as being Lords over 
God's heritage: that is, not uſing deſpotic au- 
thority, or partiality in your dioceſes. It is 
evident that theſe paſſages imply, that every 
biſhop ſhould conſider himſelf as a.common 


father to his clergy in general, and bound to 


conduct all matters with an equitable, impar- 
tial hand among them ; not beſtowing all pre- 
ferment upon ſuch as have already oo much, 


and much more than they think proper to at- 
tend to, by the recommendation of great men 


in power; or at the nod of the miniſter of the 
ſtate: but, to pay ſome regard to abilities, 
proficiency in learning, long ſervice in the 
vineyard, ſuch as are burthened with large fa- 
milies, moral character, and in diſtreſſed cir- 
cumſtances. But daily experience convinces 
us, that the feverſe of this is the en 
practice, 

Preferment now goes by letter and 5 

And not by old gradation n, 


| Where each ſecond flood beir to tue e fir. . 
* SHAKESPEARE, 
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In the military profeſſion it is eſteemed ex- 
tremely unjuſt, and a great degradation, to 
place a young ſtripling over the head of an old 
experienced veteran; and why not in the 
church militant ? - 
Another particular I eſteem extremely re- 
prebenſible i in our biſhops, is, their engaging 
TOO DEEPLY. IN POLITICKS, and their too 
great ſubſerviency in ſeconding the views of 
the court and adminiſtration. 

A natorious and fatal inſtance of this we 
have experienced, in their ſervile conduct in 
parliament in the courſe of the American war: 
I remember, during that impolitic, unjuſt, 
cruel; expenſive, bloody conteſt, the whole 
bench of ' biſhops vated unifarmly for every 
queſtion that fayoured the views of adminiſtra» 
tion ; excepting Dr. Shipley, the late biſhop 
of St. Aſaph, and Dr. Hinchcliffe, the preſent 
biſhop of Peterborough, who refuſed. to bow 
the knee to Baal; to ſacrifice their conſciences 
to intereſt, 1 mean en, to better 
biſhopricks,. 


- * 


During , 


Earl of Granville, father of the laſt Earl, when 
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During that iniquitous war, a att im- 
"ie attached to the court, in whoſe dioceſe 
T have a ſmall benefice, upon being informed 
that I had wrote a variety of papers reprobat- 
ing the conduct of the miniſter of that period, 


and his venal tools in that buſineſs, told me, 
that it was wrong in a perſon of my profeſſion 
to write upon political ſubjects ; that it became 
me to write upon ſubjects of morality and di- 


vinity only : But the event has ſhewn, that 
my writing againſt the continuance of that ini- 
quitous war, and pointing out the injuſtice 
and deſtructive conſequence of it, was 77ght ; 
and his lordſhip voting to promote it, proved 
eventually wrong. In matters of life and 
death, where the life of a ſingle individual 
only is concerned, it is uſual for the prelates to 
retire; but in that bloody, ruinous-war, where 


the lives of many thouſands were depending, 


I am'ſorry to ſay it, they were as forward as 
the temporal lords to ſecond that infamous 
miniſter to promote blood and ſhughter. 

I cannot avoid relating an anecdote of the 


in 


6 
in the laſt reign a ſtruggle lay between him | 


and the Pelhams, for the important office of 


| firſt Lord of the Treaſury. His Lordſhip: 
having, upon ſome. occaſion, dropt an expreſ- 
ſion in the courſe of debate, reflecting in ſome 
reſpect upon the bench of biſhops in coming 
from the houſe, one of them aſked him, How 
he could expect ſupport from their order, by 
treating them ſo diſreſpectfully, ſhould he 
come to have the chief adminiſtration of af- 
fairs? His Lordſhip's anſwer was farcaſtical, 
« that if he ſhould have occaſion for their 
ſupport, he knew by what means it was to be 
acquire .—Hinting at their views of tranſ- | 
lations. K 
The ingenious worthy biſhop of Landaff 
ingenuouſly acknowledges, that the fear of 
offending cramps the diſpoſition for adviſing 
ſincerely and honeſtly, to ſtop the career in 
extravagance and folly in elevated ſituations. 
That the influence of the crown is dangerous, 
when it extends to the deliberations of the 
hereditary counſellors of the ſtate, or the par- 


liamentary repreſentatives of the people, which 


for 
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for forte time paſt has been increafings, and which 
fhould be diminiſbed. His Lordſhip adds far- 
ther, that had e influence of the crown been 
leſs predominant ; had the meaſures of the ca- 
binet been canvaſſed with wiſdom, by men 
exerciſing their free powers of deliberation 
honeſtly for the common weal, America, the 
brighteſt jewel of his Majeſty's crown, would 
not have been rudely ſevered from its parent 
ſtock. It is the curſe of kings to be attended 
by ſlaves, who take their humour for a war- 
rant, and who, to be endeared to their maſter, 
make no conſcience of deſtroying his honor! 
| The prelates who promoted the buſineſs of 
that adminiſtration, have no reaſon to be of. 
fended with me for animadverting upon their 
political conduct, ſince they are condemned 
by one of their own order, and indeed by the 
' difentereſted part of the whole kingdom, 
Another more recent inſtance of court ſet= 
vility and adulation in the prelates, was, in 
the publication of that memorable form of 
prayer, in which they attributed the King's 
3 to the ſins and i hn as of hi 1 
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„ 
Had this happened ſome centuries paſt, in thoſe 
dark ages, when monkiſh ignorance, bigotry, 
and ſuperſtition reigned in this kingdom, and 
all knowledge and learning was confined to 
the clergy only; it would not have been ſo 
much to be wondered at: but in times ſo 
enlightened as the- preſent ; when philoſophy, 
the ſciences, every branch of literature; and 
liberality , of ſentiment ſo remarkably . flou- 
riſh, and are diffuſed through all tanks of 
perſons; in an equal, and in many of the laity 
in a ſuperior degree to the prelates themſelves; 
it was an inſult to every man of ſenſe and un- 
derſtanding through the whole kingdom, 4nd 
as ſuch, was ſeverely Dated and at | 
condemned. N 
Another vety culpable conduct in our me- 155 
ks? 1s, their interfering in conteſted elec- 
tions; which is contrary. to the laws of the 
conſtitution, that a peer ſhould interfere with 
the commons; and I remember ore of them, 
Dr. Maddox, when biſhop. of St. Aſaph, 
7 being obliged to make humiliating conceſſions . 
D | before: 
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before the Houle, for ſending circular letters 
tothe clergy of this:dioceſe; to influence them 
to vote for the court candidate Mr. Middleton, 
in oppoſition to Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, 
a gentleman of the firſt independence inprin- 
eiples and fortune: The biſhop's motive for 
taking ſo active a part in that buſineſs, was to 
induce the corrupt miniſter of that _ to 
traniſlate him to the ſee of Woreeſter. 
Tube late biſhop l of Hereford, a weak man, 
ut the laſt (general election, acted the fame 
part in favour of the contractor Mr. Harley, 
the court candidate and tool of Lord North; 
who had the moſt ample ſhare of the ſpoils of 
the Ametican war of any man in the Houſe of 
Commons. To his honour and eredit be it 
ſpoken, the prefent biſhop of the ſee of Here- 
ford, to fliew his diſapprobation ef the con- 
duc of his pretleceſſor, has declaretl publicly 
to his clergy, chat he will, upon no conſide- 
ration Whatever, deſire to influence them in 
che. choĩee of a repreſentative, being determi- 
ned never to interfere in any conteſt of that 
„„ . _ kind, | 
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was J&64 it be 2 that 1 do-not mean 
Dr. Harley, who was biſhop. of that ſee only 
for a very ſhort period, but a former prelate. 
I could point out another moræ recent inſtunce: 
but as it would appear n I AB to 
decline r * 
The encouragement our K give to 
plural ities, and the connivance at non-reſi- 
dence of the opulent clergy, is attended. with 
the worſt conſequence to the cauſe of religion: 
for if the clergy were obliged to reſide, and 
lived more ſuitable to their function, there 
would be leſs infidelity in men of high rank. 
and leſs immorality in thoſe af low rank. 
The clergy may be conſidered as a little leaven 
preſerving from corruption the whole mals ;: 
their light would ſbine before men as examples. 
With reſpect to the diſtrihution of eecleſiaſ- 
tical preferment, it muſt be allowed, that ſome 
inequality is neceſſary, as rewards: for extra- 
ordinary merit and ability z in the apoſtles 
ſenſe of mankind, /ome were worthy of double 


Honour; but it muſt be obſerved, that the 
_ apoſtle 


„ 

apoſtle regards honour, and not filthy lucre ; and 4 

this honour or diſtinction, the dignities in our ; 
church are,” in the opinion of moſt men 
amply ſufficient to anſwer the end, and in 

fact were ſo intended in the eye of the law, 

without the inequalities of pluralities. =» 0 1 
To anſwer then the original intention of 
promoting religion, and the happineſs of man- 

kind; let each perſon have one benefice, a 
competent maintenance for the cure of ſouls, 5 
and no more; and with reſpect to deanries, 
arch deaconries, prebends, and other honour- 

able offices in the church, let them be as en- 
couragements to men of ſuperior learning: 1 
this would be ſurely a fitter and more pro- | 
per diſtribution, than now ' exiſts among 

the ſons of the church; where we ſee ſome 

living in the greateſt indigence, and eat- 

ing tbe bread of affiftion ; whilſt others, often 

of leis merit, are glutted with 290 much er 

ferment, and performing - the' 2 of none. 

cannot avoid quoting Biſhop Burnet's = 
ments in his paſtoral care, to this purpoſe : 


4 1 N Since, 


6 
Since, OM? he, all the returns bf anda ok] 
and reſpect, eſteem and ſupport, are declared 
in Scripture to be due to the clergy, on ac- 
count of their watching. over, and feeding 'the 


Noc of. God: -thoſe who. pretend to theſe, 


without conſidering themſelves under the other 
N obligations, are guilty of the worſt of ſacri- 
lege, in devouring the things that are /acred, 
without performing the duties for which they 
are due; and what right ſoever the laws of the 
land give them to poſſeſs them, yet, agree- 
able to the divine law, thoſe who do not 
quart at the altar, ought not to be partakers © 
' with the altar thoſe 2ho do not miniſter about 
holy things, ought not to live of the things of 
the temple ; nor ought thoſe who do not rs 
the goſpel, live of the goſpel. 

 AvARICE is another fault what to the _ 
biſhops of our church by the laity. Amaſ- | 
ſing great wealth from the revenues of their 
ſees, often to enrich ſuch as have no occaſion 
for it; never employing any part for the aug- 
menting ſome of the poor vicarages, which % 
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are an inſufficient maintenance for en incum- 


bents; and relieving ſome of the diſtreſſed 


curates who labour under difficulties and ems 


barraſſments for want of competent {alaries, 1s 


a diſgrace to a Biſhop. It is related of the 


biſhop of Durham. Dr. Chandler; that he was 
ſo ſenſible of this, that he declared in his laſt 


moments, that he died $KAa MEFULLY RICH ; 
this was his expreſſion : intimatingthat he was 
culpable in not having applied the ſuperflux 


of his immenſe income from the church in 


works of charity, in mhigving his diſtreſſed bre- 


thren, &c. . | 
.. Notwithſtanding cs is 1 Nag 


; ing the ſcantineſs of the church revenue for 


the maintenance of the. clergy of the eſta» 


| bliſhed church in this kingdom, were plura- 


lities aboliſhed, and a more impartial diſtribu- 
tion of preferments by our biſhaps to take 
place; were diſpenſations, - options, fimanzecal 


 contratts, reſognations ad favorem, commendams, 


and many other abuſes connived at by Our 
- Spiritual governors, reſouned ; and the clergy 
= "28. - «PM 


i & a+ 


* 
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put in ſome degree upon the bene footinl 

with the Gallic: church ſince the revolution; 
that is, a competency: to euch individual, to 
maintain himſelf with decency; but ſuperflu- 
ity to promote luxury, and profligacy to nunc 3 
and a Jeſs inequality and di proportion through 
the | whole than prevailed before, when the 
government was deſpotic and arbitrary: Þſay, 


was ſuch a reform adopted amongſt us in this 
kingdom, it would tend greatly to promote 


religion, by placing the clergy in general in a 
more reſpectable ſttuation in the eſteem and 


and opinion of the laity, who wiſh to ſee a 
better regulation take place, and are at this 


time forming aſſociations to bring a bill into 
nn for this purpoſe. 

Whatever our ſpiritual governors may fup- 
pole, reſpecting the liberty and diſcretion: they 
may have of exerciſing partiality in the diſ- 
tribution of preferment, in compliance with 
the applications of great men in power; yet 
they are all ſervants of the ſtate, and entruſtel 
cor that power, which ſhould be diſpenſed 


2 equity and juſtice, as may — * . 
the 


a+ 


ä 


the cauſe of God and religion only, and not to 
gratify their private views and ſecular intereſts j 
and for which every rational perſon muſt be 
perſuaded, that they will be accountable at. the 
- mak day of retribution. 


It is aſtoniſhing with has 9 12 51 
3 ſervile compliances, ſome of our prelates 


are obſerved to ſolicit the miniſter to promote 


them to ſome more valuable preferment. One 
would be diſpoſed to imagine, that a perſon, 


from being originally a curate, or fellow of a 


college of forty or fifty pounds a year, when 


elevated by ſome fortunate recommendation to 
the epiſcopal dignity, with a revenue of fout 
or five thouſand pounds a year, might eſteem 
bimſelf happy, and ſufficiently: fortunate and 
contented, without having his reſtleſs eye con- 
tinually caſt towards the richer ſees of Win= 


cheſter or Durham, or. . to one of the 


e ee . | 

I cannot avoid relating an 8 which 
ſhews: the pliancy and time-ſerving diſpoſition 
of the prelates, as well as their ingratitude to 
© their benefactor which 1 well remember, and 


| 


3 | | | 7 Tall 


"=. 
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„%%% ðò 
can vouch for as à fact.— The late duke of 
Newcaſtle; when at the head of affairs in ad- 
miniſtration, oppoſed” the then heir apparent, 
the prince of Wales, his preſent Majeſty's 
father, for the chancellorſhip of the univerſity 
of Cambridge: the duke's intereſt in the ſe- 
nate, on account of his having the diſpoſal of : 
all eccleſiaſtical preferments, appeared ſe upetior 
to that of the prince's, that he declined the 
conteſt ; upon which the duke was elected. 
In recompence for the zeal of his party he 
rewarded them with different preferments ; 
pPrebends, deaneries, and biſhopricks. In a 
word, nearly all the bench of biſhops owed 
their CREATION to his Grace: but no ſooner 
was he diveſted of the high office of Firſt Lord 
of the Treaſury, viz. Prime Miniſter, by the 
intrigues of the late Earl of Bute, the then 
reigning favourite; than all the biſhops, who: 
conſtantly before attended his levee, inſtantly 
deſerted him; which induced a facetious wag 
to remark, that all the 3 had 2 0 their 


CREATOR. 1 
E A cer- 
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A certain worthy, ingenious prelate, who 


condeſcended to peruſe my manuſcript when 


preparing for the preſs, candidly acknowledg- 
ed that the caſe was as I related it; but in 
excuſe for his brethren, he ſaid, it was owing 
to a miſtake in the appointment of the levee- 
day, after the duke's diſmiſſion from office, 
that it happened that none of them at- 
tended. | 
 Notwithſianding our biſhops are ſenſible 
that the burthen of the miniftry lies entirely 

upon the ſubſtitute curates, the principals 


being abſent, hunting about in queſt of -addi- 


tional preferment, and making what they enjoy 
livings and emoluments in the moſt carnal ſenſe 
of the words. It is aſtoniſhing how it comes 
to be ſo ſmall a part of the epiſcopal duty 
(fince the church has made it part of her in- 
junctions] to examine, or at leaſt make ſome 


little enquiry, into the abilities of theſe ſub- 


ſtitutes, ho ſupply the place of the incum- 
beats who have, in a manner, deſerted their 


Hlocks, as deneath their care or notice; whe- 


ther 


. 
ther they be properly qualified for the buſineſs 
aſſigned them, and in which they are engaged ; 
whether they be of good moral characters; 
| whether they be allowed a ſufficient ſalary by 
their employer ; and whether they be able, by 
their learning, to expel errors, to withſtand 
gain-ſayers, and to inſtru their congrega- 
tions in their religious duties, ſo that they be 
be able to give to every man that aſketh, an 
anſwer of the faith and hope that is in them. 
But the truth is, that our biſhops. in general 
are total ſtrangers to | this body of men, upon 
whom the whole burden of the duty lies; 
theſe ſubalterns in the church, theſe hewers f 
wood! and drawers of water, are below the 
notice or cognizance of their ſpiritual gover- 
nors. The management and treatment of the 
ſubſtitutes is left entirely to the incumbents; 
who introduce them from different dioceſes, 
without the leaſt knowledge of the ordinary, 
or any leſtimonial whatever reſpecting their 
conduct and ability, from the 1% place where 
they performed duty; for cheapngſ is the 
Fe recommendation with the incum- 


E 2 bents; 


( a8 ) 


bents; proficiency in learning, moral cn. 


duct, proper. addreſs, being free from un- 
couth awkward dialect, ſuitable. yoice, grace- 
ful manner of performing the duty, '&c. theſe 


are only ſecondary conſiderations not worth re- 


garding ; this is in general the caſe, which, 


for various fubſtantial and weighty reaſons IL 


could aſſign, ¶bould not be fa. What is above 


ſtated is ſo notorious, that there have been in- 
ſtances of perſons officiating in the eſtabliſhed 


church, and this far ſome time before they 


have been detected, even in the metropolis, | 


vg never received ordination.” The worthy 


biſhop of London js now made ſo ſenſible 


of this, that he is determined, I am inform- 


ed, to put a ſpeedy end to it within 6 


dioceſe.) Which, is af more importance, and 


more requiſite than in any other in "mn _ . 


dom, for obvious reaſons... 
I ue above abuſe is the effect of "oY Fa 

reſidence of our biſhops, who by their ſhort 
continuance in their reſpective didceſes where 
their duty lies, and for the ſuperintendance 
and regulation of their clergy of every degree, 


F 
* 
i 
— 


are. 


1 


1 
are ſo very amply rewarded by the ſtate, whoſe 
ſervants they are : ſo that if they properly re- 
flect, they are anſwerable for their naglect, 
both to God and the ſtate in reality, and are 
guilty of a lind of facrilege in receiving the 
revenues of the church, without perfarniing 
| \ the duties required of them. | 
It muſt be admitted, that POE of this 
can be applicable to the biſhop of London; as 
| he is conſtantly reſident where his duty re- 
ö quires, After the acceſſion of worldly honor, 
and the erection of biſhopricks into baronies — 
(which was, upon the firſt inſtitution, intend- 
dd for a Political purpoſe rather than any ex- 
| traordinary favor to the church) epiſcopal: re- 
ſidence became diminiſhed, and a neceſſary at- 
tendance on the king' s council or parliament; ; 
by. which diſtant provincial dioceſes, as is at 
| preſent t the caſe, became deſerted and neglect- 
ed. Whether the church, and religion in ge- 
neral, receives more benefit or detriment on 
that account, is no difficult matter to deter- 


The 


13 


The ingenious e biſhop * 
Landaff in a letter he addreſſed to the late 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, and to the legiſla- 
ture in general, among other reaſons he aſſigns 
for an eccleſiaſtical reform, by rendering the 
biſhopricks leſs diſproportionate than they are | 
at preſent : one is, a longer reſidence of the 
biſhops in their reſpective dioceſes ; from 
which, he ſays, the beſt NOR RS pg be 
expected. | 
For when the temptation to wiſli for wins 
Jations were in a great meaſure removed, it 
would be natural for the biſhops in general to 
.confider themſelves as ſettled for life in the 
ſees to which they ſhould be firſt appointed; 
this confideration would induce them to render 
their places of reſidence more comfortable and 
commodious; and an opportunity of living 
more comfortable, would beget an inclination 
to reſide more conſtantly in them. Being 
wedded, as it were, to a particular dioceſe, 
they would think it expedient, af courſe, to 
become better acquainted with their clergy; and 


6 

by being better acquainted with their clergy, 

their ſituations, proſpects, tempers, and talents, 
they would be better able to co-operate with 
them in the great work of amending the morals 

of his Majeſty's ſubjects, and of feeding ebe 

Hock of Chriſt. It is the duty of Chriſtian 

1 Paſtors in general, and of the principal paſtors, 
the Biſhops, in particularly, 70 frengthen that 
member of the flock which is diſeaſed, to heal 

that which is fick, to bind up that which is 

19 broken, to bring again that which is driuen 
away, and to ſeek that which ts loft. That 

theſe and other parts of the paſtoral office can 


never be {o well performed as when the ſhep- 
herd is rehident in the midſt of his flock,” can 
| admit no queſtion. It is aſtoniſhing to con- 
ceive what beneficial influence the examples of 
the biſhops, reſiding in their dioceſes, and let- : 
ting their light ſhine before men, who would be 
diſpoſed to obſerve it, would have up the 
lives of both clergy and laity. 
I recollect a certain biſbop, remarkable for his 
ſhort reſidence in his dioceſe, juſt ſufficient to 
3.97 enable _ 


68 
enable him to ſettle for the revenue of his ſce; 
holding two benefices in coMMEN DAM, the 
moſt valuable in that dioceſe. This 1 eſteem a 
ſpecies of ſacrilege, engrofling 4 ſuperfluity of 
what others ſtand: ſo much in need of, and per- 
farming the duties of neither ; it is to be ob- 
ſerved; that the revenue of that ſee is now va- 
lued at between four and five thouſand pounds 
a year. A ſly farmer who rented the tythes, in 
_ converſation with the ſame biſhop's curate, 
who officiated in one of the two livings he 
held in commendam, aſked him, when he ex- 
pected: the CHIEF SHEPHERD down amongſt 
them? Upon the curate's anſwering, That he 
was ignorant of his Lordſhip's intention of 
viſiting his dioceſe: I ſuppoſe, replied the 
farmer, with a ſarcaſtic look and ſneer, about 
the time ſhearing, about the time of ſhearing ! 
intimating, as if the chief ſhepherd had no 
farther care-or concern about the flock than to 
receive the FLEECEs; that is, the emoluments. 
The very ſame biſhop who held theſe two 
livings in commendam, at the ſame time giving 
 ferik * in his charge to his clergy, at a vi- 
| fitation, b 
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ſitation, that no perſon ſhould officiate in > Þ 
dioceſe, in more than one church UNO any 
pretence whatever. This was cruelty in the 
extreme, and the height of opprethon, to pre- 
vent a. perſon from ęndeavouring tq ſupport 
himſelf and family by his diligence and appli- 
cation to the duties of his function, to increaſe 
his all pittance 0 of income-from: his. falary ; 
when his. dioceſan gyjoyed. ſeveral, hundred 
pounds a year from his commendams, without 
cure. of aul, excluſiye of his ample revenue 
from his ſee, Non, iel cutem, 455 * 
ar 1s Hirude.,. Jo dulv 
Were cCoOMMENDAMS. aboliſhed 5 is 
biſhops would be freędi from the neceſſity. of 
holding eccleſiaſtical preferments with their 
biſhopricks ; conſequenth there would be more 
proviſion, for the reſt, of the. clergy. and not ſo 
muchgbloquy and reflection upon the biſhops 
for their avarice, ambition, &c. Rendering 
the biſhapricks in general ſomething mare | 
upon an equality, or nat quite ſo diſpropor- 
tionate as at preſent obtains, wauld put an 
End totally to this evil in the church. What | 
F can 
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can | be more unreaſonable and abſurd, than that 


a biſhop of Ely ſhould have a revenue from 
his ſee of between ſeven and eight thouſand 
pounds a year; a biſhop of Wincheſter be- 
. tween nine and ten thouſand ; and the biſhop a 
of Durham about twelve thouſand a year upon 

an average: what a diff proportion between 
the bithoprick of Briſtol, only about four hun- 
dxed pounds a year; the biſhoprick of Lan- 
daff about ſeven or eight hundred ; and St, 
David's I believe, of leſs value: I cannot be 
very accurate in this ſtatement, it being quite 
impoſſible; but the value of the three latter, 
contraſted againſt the three former, is ſufficient 
to point out the neceſſity of areform in eccle- 
| Gaſtical affairs, amongſt us! of this kingdom, 


which the legiſlative body have a right, and 


are fully competent at any time to accom- 
pliſh; and indeed it is what would be brought 
about, was there an equal repreſentation of the 
people in parliament ; but while things are in 
the preſent ſtate, it is not to be expected: 
being * * while every kind of 

. reform 


68 
reform is reſiſted * the u and his de- 
pendents. ind 6 


Another n and TON not 5 
N ut; of the biſhopricks being leſs diſpro- 
portionate in point of value of revenue, would 


be a greater independence of the biſhops: in 


the houſe. of lords, they would be leſs under 
the influence of the miniſter, was there no 
proſpect or expectation of tranſlations to better 
biſhopricks; the rempration would be removed ; 
their obedience to the nod of the minifter du-- 


ring the. American war, will ſuffice to exem- 
plify this moſt: glaringly, as well as fatally.; 


their conduct in that buſineſs (whatever: they p 


may think of the matter) has greatly lowered 
them in the eſteem and veneration of both 


laity and clergy through the whole communi- 


ty, which is not very eaſily regained and re- 
covered; the people are more keen- ſighted, 
and ſhrewd in their remarks and obſerva- 


tions, than their ſuperiors in rank n ſtation 


ä imagine. 


Would our biſhops e agree it in a 
| reſolution to admit none into the church who 
Fa were 
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were remarkable for their perſonal deformity 3 
nor any but graduates who had undergone a 
regular education in either of the two univer- 
ſities, it would be attended with-the beſt con- 
ſequence to the cauſe of religion amongſt us. 
The profeſſion would become more reſpect- 


ble in the opinion of the latty, were tlrere 


not ſo many fupernumerary expectants of mean 
appearance, and uncouth provincial dialects, 
&c. which often excite rather ridicule than 
feriouſneſs and devotion in our congrega 
where they officiate. It is in a great meaſure 
owing to the biſhops of Landaff and St. 

David's, chat the ſouthern part of the king- 

dom is ſo over-run with perſons of the above 
defcription. There are in South Wales cha- 
Tity or free ſchools, where poor people ſend 

their Tons to be inſtructed in à little Latin 
and Greek, juſt ſufficient to undergo an exa- 


mination for orders; and as they are not in 


Acapacity of defraying the expenee of a liberal 
univerſity education, application is made to one 
of the above biſhops to ordain them. Theſe 
eee With the beſt aan Lg! ferifi- - 

& ble 
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in their dioceſes, that will not ſupport: gens 
tlemen who have had the advantages of à fe- 
gular univerſity education, that their congre- 
gations may not be entirely neglected, ordain 
the above deſcription of perſons to officiate in 
them. No ſooner are theſe poor humble ſup- 


mountains of Wales in exchange for the me- 


tropolis and its environs, where they inſtantly 


Carmarthen is the: place that furniſhes the 
greateſt part of theſe perſons. 
There are two additional reaſons, at p prifent, 


why ſo many perſons ſhould not be admitteil 
into orders in theeftabliſhed church. The one 


38, the loſs of America, which before was fur- 


niſhed with a conſiderable number of our 
ſupernumerary clergy, who had no proſpect 
of preferment in the mother country: the 
other is, the proſpect of a long continuance 
ann of 


put themſelves upon a level with the regular 
graduates of our univerſities, who have ſpent 
hundreds of pounds upon theit education. 
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either a continental or naval war, which at 
other times engaged no inconſiderable number 
of the inferior part of our clergy as aſſiſtant 
chaplains to regiments, and copies to. men 
of war. | wats 
As our commerce. to 1 is now become N 

fo very conſiderable, and veſſels of much larger 
ſize and bulk now employed than ever before, 
ſhould the legiſlature in their wiſdom: think 
proper to put the trade, and the very extenſive i} 
territories we poſſeſs in Indoſtan, into the hands 

of government, at the expiration of the charter 

of the Eaſt India Company. I humbly preſume 

to hint only, whether there would be any im- 

- propriety in enacting a ſtatute, that every veſſel 
employed in that trade ſhould receive a chap- 
lain, as well as ſhips of war: I cannot 
conceive what objection could be made to the 
adopting ſuch a regulation, which I am of 

- opinion, could not fail of being attended with 
very good conſequence. | 

Let it be ſeriouſly adverted to, that in 


n out the above abuſes occaſioned by 
1 
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the conduct of our prelates ; it is by no means 
the intention of the author of theſe | ſheets 
to degrade or diſparage that venerable order, 
by ſpeaking ill of dignities; ; far otherwiſes 
but with a view of benefiting religion, and 
placing the reſt of the clergy i in a more reſpect- 
able light i in the opinion of the laity, in order 
to add more weight and attention to their 
miniſtration. The author humby preſumes. 
there will be, in the courſe of this ſmall trea- 
tiſe, a variety of other abuſes and hints, which, 
would their Lordſhips condeſcend to pay at- 
tention to, might tend greatly to the advan- 
tage of the eſtabliſhed church; ſuch as they, 
from their elevated ſtations can have no cogni- 
zance of, and which may be eaſily remedied. 
Whatever has been hinted at, reſpecting the 
rendering the biſhopricks leſs diſproportionate 
in value and patronage, &c. it is not intended 
it ſhould affect any perſon now living; but 
agreeable to the learned and ingenious biſhop 
of Landaff's ſcheme, of appropriating, as they 
become vacant only, one third, or ſome defi 


; 'vitive "pore of the income of every deanexy, 
5 prehend, 


( 460 ) 


prebend, or canonry of the churches of Weſt+ 
miniſter, Windſor, Chriſt- church, Canterbury, 
Morceſter, Durham, Norwich, Ely, Peter- 
Ow "2" e, to therrfame purpoſe; 


were ee * Ph act paſſed the fifth 
| of 1 Queen Anne. 18 Whoever wiſhes to be 
farther} acquainted with his Lordſhip's pro- 
poſal. I refer them to the Letter itſelf, which 
had ſu little attention paid to it, notwithſtand- 
ing its reaſonableneſs and good tendency, 
There is nothing in what is propoſed by 
the author in theſe ſheets that may be eſteem- 
ed ſpeculatiye or chimerical, but plain ſtub- 
bom facts, which cannot be controverted, 
which the laity of every denomination are 
ſenſible of, and regret; ſuch as may be re- 
dtaſſed without apprehenſion of danger; and 
would be of infinite advantage to the commu- 


nity in general. Here is nothing to ecite fear 


or diſcontent to gur prelates who enjoy the 


rich biſnapricks. Nothing to oecaſion panick, 


r the leaſt dread or apprehenſion. to the 


Pitta, 3 the Or villes the Dundaſſe s, the 
1.2 6 Burkes 


as ; 
2 


6 


Burkes al/o now, &c. &c. &c. the numerous 


(#) 


adherents to the miniſter, who may enjoy 
great emolutrients'in peace ahd ſerurity, with- 
out having recourſe to ring the changes upon 
the words chimerical, reform, innovation, im- 


politic and improper at this time, viſi ionary 
ſpeculation, dangerous now, &c. &c. &c. in 


terrorem; in a word, from any thing oches 
in this little work they have nothing to fear, let 


them eat their loaves and fiſhes inſecurity, they 
will not be diſturbed. The avowed object of 
this publication is to promote religion, morali- 
ty. and good order, and not ſedition, &c. S499 
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( 43 ) 


PART. THE SECOND, | 


Tre reats 5 of + the canli =; the INCUMBENT 5 —the 
| PLURALISTS. 5 


1 8 


St. CHRISOSTOM, in his treatiſe. de Sa- 
cerdotio, among a variety of other particu- 
lars, obſerves, that the honour and reſpect 


that acerue to the (clergy from their admi- 


niſtrations, ate common to all whe have re- 
ceived- ordination. Difference in point of 
preferment makes none in their power and 
authority in performing the duties of the 


church; the incumbent and his curate are 


upon an equality in the exerciſe of their func- 


tions; whether it be in the deſk, font, pulpit, 


or at the altar. The clergy then, in general, 
beneficed or otherwiſe, are upon a level as 


miniſters of Chriſt, and flewards of the _— 


teries of God. 
There is a miſtake among the * gar part 


of the laity, of a * mortifying nature, re- 
ſpecting 


\ 


(48). 
ſpecting the perſons who act in the capacity 
of curates; and that is, their being conſidered 
and treated as /ervants to the opulent pluraliſt, 
whereas the inferiority conſiſts only in point 
of the proviſion of the church revenue, and 


not in their adminiſtrations, as before ob- 


r h 
Every clergy man, from his education a 


vrofeſſion; is, by the conſtitution' of this king- 


dom, placed upon tne footing and rank of a 
_ gentleman, for the furtherance of his function. 


Such a one acting in the ſubordinate ſtation of 
aſſiſtant to a beneficed clergyman of the ſame 
order, is totally different from all other depu- 
ties or ſubſtitutes whatever, in ſecular em- 


ploys, 


The moſt 6 * exalted Ration i in 
our church, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


the metropolitan of England, is open to a 


curate of the loweſt degree in point of ſalary, 
ſhould he have recommendation ſufficiently 
powerful with the Sovereign, the fountain of 
all honours and dignities. | 
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There are many imperious, illiberal plu- 
raliſts, who, to aggrandize themſelves, and 
indulge their pride and vanity, are content to 
obſerve their aſſiſtants degraded in the eyes of 
the laity; but. I would recommend to this op- 
preſſed body of men, not to betray the pri- 
vileges of their function by any ſervile com- 
pliances, or unbecoming ſubmiſſion. Too 
much condeſcenſion in a clergyman is gene- 
rally miſinterpreted, and ſuppoſed to proceed 
not from humility and good breeding, but 


from a conſciouſneſs of his inferiority; and 


others are willing to allow him ſo much ſenſe, 
as to be a competent judge of his own in- 


conſiderableneſs; therefore he is generally 
treated accordingly: according to the Italian 


adage gi. 
Chi peceora fi fa, il lupo ſe li mangia. 


This contempt readily deſcends from the per- 
ſons to the profeſſions ; ſo that the holy office 
becomes degraded, and the word of God 
blaſphemed by ſuch ſervility, St, Paul ſhews 
273+ | | the 


i 


6 
the greatneſs of his ſpirit, where he fays, God 


has not given us the ſpirit of fear, but of power 5 
that is, of chile courage and ma. 


mity. 


haughty ſupercilious carriage ſo ill becomes as 
clergymen. Their behaviour gives the lye 
direct to the doctrine they pretend to inſtil inta 
others, as received from Chriſt their maſter. 
There is a reſpect from the higheſt dignitary 


to the moſt diſtreſſed ſubſtitute; for it is a 


mercy and favor of Providence, that he, who 
now lolls at his eaſe and luxury, was not a 
miſerable curate himſelf, ſtarving upon the 
offals, in a manner, of his rich patron's table. 
A haughty demeanour defeats itſelf; and ſe 
far from acquiring reſpect, that it excites 
contempt and deteſtation. To inſult, domi- 
neer, and treat an inferior imperiouſly, con- 
ciliates. no eſteem or affection; it may oblige 


a dependant to keep his diſtance; but it will 


be a diſtance without reverence; it may attract 
| paraſites and flatterers, but few faithful friends 
and admirers, 


Tt 


There are na perſons whatever whom a 


* 
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(46) 
It is obſerved, no perſons make harder bar. 
gains than the beneficed clergy, and particu- 
larly with their ſubſtitutes their curates. It 


is no uncommon thing for a dignitary plu- 


raliſt, who enjoys ſeveral hundreds a year from 
different preferments, to beat down an indi- 
gent curate, perhaps with a family, to offi- 
ciate at the loweſt ſtipend poſlible, not ena- 
bling him the means of ſupporting himſelf 
and family with any degree of decency ; and 
at the fame time ſtipulating with him ſtrictly, 
with reſpect to preſents received from the mu- 
nificence and liberality of any of the opulent 
pariſhioners above the ſtated fees; even a 


hat- band and pair of gloves, upon attending 


a funeral, muſt not be reſerved, at the peril 
of being diſmiſſed from the cure ; this in 
general is the caſe : there mur oy” FR 


exceptions. 
It is' a practice in various parts of the 


kingdom, for two beneficed pluraliſts, whoſe 


pariſhes are not at an inconvenient diſtance, to 


join together to procure a perſon to ſerve both 
churches, at twenty or twenty - five pounds a 
year 


( 45 ) 

year each; when each of the benefices ſ#ngly, 
might well enable the incumbent to pay an 
aſſiſtant liberally ; this is what is ſtiled, con- 
ſolidating the curacies, if I may be allowed 
a ludicrous expreſſion, and why not? The 
facetious Horace ſays, RIDENTEM DICERB 
VERUM, QUID VETAT ? 

Another manceuvre frequently practiſed in 
clerical affairs by the pluraliſts, is, curtailing 
the pariſhioners of the - afternoon's ſervice 
(whoſe ſouls they had ſolemnly promiſed: to 
watch over, &c.) in order to have the church 
ſerved at a cheaper rate. This is the cauſe of 
ſo many perſons of the eſtabliſhed church 

deſerting it, and reſorting to methodiſt meet - 

ings, &c. &c. 

The ordinary zs a total W to ab 
petty concerns, being ſo buſily engaged in other 
matters, that he is in a manner a ſtranger to 
his diaceſe. I appeal to the clergy in gene- 
ral for the truth of what is advanced, and 
that this ſtatement of things is not exagge- 
rated, but literally true, of which there are a 
great variety of inſtances. 2 n odd 
f 9 | | Tt 
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(8 ) 
It is generally remarked; that the digni- 
fied pluraliſts ſcarce ever deign to perform di- 
vine ſervice, when they annually viſit their 


pariſhioners to ſettle for their tythes, Kc. 
this is eſteemed a kind of degradation; they 


may condeſcend to give them a ſermon, as the 
Phraſe is, but reading divine ſervice is efteem« 
ed by them a kind of drudgery fit only for 
the curate. In plain Engliſh, they conſider 
themſelves too great to perform the office of 
their ſubſtitute : that is, to addreſs the Deity 
in prayer in behalf of thoſe whoſe ſouls they 


had in the moſt ſolemn manner promiſed at 


their inſtitution to watch over, and prepare 
for a future ſtate; but they will diſplay their 


vanity, by delivering, perhaps - a compoſition 


of another perſon of ſuperior abilities, as their 
own; in recompence for ſome hundred pounds 


a year received from their pariſhioners, before 


their return to the metropolis, Bath, or ſome 
faſhionable place of gay reſort. | 

This brings to my recollection an anec- 
dote of a dignitary pluraliſt, a Doctor Morgan, 


who was preſented. to a rectory” in Leiceſter- 


( 49 ) 
ſhire. He arrived in this Pariſh the latter 


Sunday gave his pariſhioners a ſermon, and on 
Monday returned to town. His cufate, a 
Mr. Watts, a gentleman of ſome humour; 
knowing that the Doctor never intended to re- 
ſide amongſt them, or probably ever viſit them 


more, told the pariſhioners to their great ſure 


prize, that the Doctor had preached his fares 
well fermon'; and in fact it proved ſo, for he 
never faw their faces more ; but took care to 
have the rent of che glebe, tythes, &. rea 
mitted to him with great punctuality. Thus 
this conſcientious nee ander 1608 580 cure 


of Fiſt: 
It 16 aſtoniſhing that the Fa ptukaliſts 


do not act more liberally to their brethren; 


who all muſt have once been in the abject 
Rate of curates themſelves, upon their firſt 
entering into orders; the nature of a title fot 
orders implies it, fellows of colleges only ex- 
empted ;- and beſides a clergyman, it is athas 
zing they ſhould be ſo forgetful of the firft 
rule in. morality, of doing to others as they 

3 twould 


=” 


E 


would wiſh to be done to, were they in the 


ſituation of curates. It is to be obſerved that 
the legiſlature, not foreſeeing the extraordi- 
nary difference in the value of money, altera - 
tion in the mode of living, the price | of pro- 


viſions; as well as the great improvement in 
the value of the rectories where incloſures 


have taken place, ſome doubled, ſome trebled 


in value, left the wealthy incumbents to their 
own. generoſity; little ſuppoſing they would 
be wanting in acting liberally towards their 
brethren of the ſame education, the ſame ex- 


pectations, and the ſame profeſſion. 


It never was intended, that the 3 
revenue ſhould be ſo diſpoſed as to aggran- 
dize ſome, and ſtarve others; much leſs that 
the incumbent who performed none of the 
duty, and took not the leaſt care of the ſouls 


entruſted to him, ſhould enjoy nearly the who/e 


income, whilſt the real labourer in the vine- 
yard received not a pittance ſufficient to ſuſtain 


him: this is literally mugzling the. ox that 


treadeth. out the corn, w ith a vengeance! 
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This diſproportion among the elergy of the 
eſtabliſhed church, is the univerſal ſubje& of 
converſation ;' every ſerious well diſpoſed. per- 


fon deplores the incompetent proviſion aſſign- 


ed to the greateſt part of them; but no perſon 
attempts to ſeek redreſs in a parliamentary 
way for ſo great a grievance; although one of 
the moſt important national concern, when 
properly reflected upon. With reſpect to our 


biſhops, and dignitaries in general, they dread | 


the very idea of a better regulation in the 
church, leſt their great incomes ſhould: be di- 
miniſhed, as much as adminiſtration and the 
dependents of the miniſter do a reform in par- 
liament, by a more equal nen of 
the people. 1 4 85 ti 10818 
There is a common practice then peel 
with the gay part of incumbents, to avoid 
reſidence among their pariſhioners, whoſe ſouls 


they promiſed, in the moſt ſolemn manner, to 
take care of at their inſtitution, to obtain leave 
of abſence from the biſhop in whoſe dioceſe 
their benefices are ſituated ; and ſhould there 
be any difficulty of obtaining (which very 
=: rarely 


(42) 


rarely happens) application is made to ſome 
Peer's valet- de- chambre for the purchaſe of a 
foarf, that is, an appointment to be his 
Lordſhip's chaplain ; and ſhould that Peer be 
full, having the complement that the law 
allows; one of them is deſired to reſign pro | 
tempor, to ſerve the preſent purpoſe. This 1 
being accompliſhed, the incumbent is then at 
Hberty to reſide where his inclinatian leads 
him, while the flock is deſerted, and. left ta 
the care of the hireling. This is a very great 1 
abuſe amongſt the incumbents; for this privi- 
lege was originally intended to Peers, for their 
domeſtic chaplains onſy, who are to reſide 
zona fide in the family. Fhere are many non- 
reſident incumbents, who thus leave the care 
of the ſouls of their neglected pariſhioners to 
their curates, who ſing regquiem to their con- 
ſoiences, upon the preſumption that they have 
diſburthened themſelves of the whole charge, 
and that the ſubſtitute is anſwerable for all 
defaults; and that if one ſoul periſh for lack 
of knowledge, God will require the blood of 
_w ul at At hand. A very ſcanty reward 
indeed 
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( 
indeed for ſo much danger, was that the caſe; 
but the eternal rule is this, he thut receivetũ 
much, of bim ſhall much be required; a maxim 
founded in equity it is, that the benchce thall 
go with the office and du,. 
Phe rules of religion require ME for: 

vice, and oblige thofe wha e by the altar t 
wart at the Mtar, where the original word 
wpoccdęeuem ſignifies riding, and it is uſed by a 
perſon of no leſs eminence than St. Chryſoſ- 
tom, to the preſent purpoſe. © _ 5 

The laws of the church are moſt of He 
comprized in the ſenſe of the council of 
Mentz, that one man's bolding more benefices 
than one, is extremely miſchievous in the chuxch ; © 
as one perſon cannot perform the offices they 
require; Even the law of the land, that fa- 
mous ſtatute of the 21ſt of Henry the VIllth 
in which the pluraliſts place their chief cons 
fidence, was originally intended to prevent 
the great evil of  pluralities, and to olige 
reſidence; however, the many proviſions for 
perſons qualified for diſpenſations may have 
deſtroyed the force of it: but be that as ii may. 

of bk 'at 


„ 
at our ordinations we promiſe moſt ſolemnly, 
in all reſpects, to take care of the people 
that ſhall at any time be committed to our 
charge; and at our inſtitution to any benefice, 
there is a certain particular people appointed 
us, and we undertake the cure of their ſouls, 
without reſtriction, or the leaſt reſerve, If 
then-our faith, given in expreſs words to God 
and his church, can bind; if promiſes made 
at the altar do oblige; if a ſtipulation; in 
conſideration of which orders are given, and 
Inſtitutions granted us, is ſacred, our obliga- 
tion, in point of conſcience, continues the 
ſame, as if no diſpenſation had been granted. 
There is another abuſe among avaricious 
- incumbents which is ſometimes practiſed ; and 
that is, ſelling titles for orders to young can- 
didates, either for a ſum of money, or upon | 
condition of-their ſerving the church for which 
the title is given, without ſalary, for a ſtipula- 
ted time: added to this, the ſame incumbent 
ſigns the teſtimonial requiſite for the candi- 
date, and perhaps procures two more of his 
friends to do the fame, anſwering for his pro- 
3 : ficiency 


640 


ficiency in learning, atk character, and con- 
duct, for three years paſt, as required by the 
biſhop of the dioceſe; when probably the 
candidate in queſtion has not been known to 
either of them above a few days; and ſo far 
from having had a regular univerſity. educa- 
tion, that he is no other than a writing uſher, 
in ſome petty ſchool, or ſome gifted. inſpired 
methodift, who declines working at a mechani- | 
cal buſineſs, &c. Having mentioned the abuſe, 
of granting falſe titles to improper. perſons. 
for orders, it may not be unſeaſonable here to 
explain this, as it was cuſtomary in the firſt 
ages of the church. For many ages then, none 
was ordained to the prieſthood, who had a 
at the ſame time a particular cure aſſigned him: 
antiquity knew no diſtinction between ordina- 
tion and a benefice. From the firſt eſtabliſh- 
ment of the church till the year 500, no per- 
ſon was ordained without a deſignation to 
ſome particular, benefice for his ſure mainte- 
nance. In proceſs of time, a little latitude 
began to take place in this reſpect, and the 
biſhops began to relax from this ſtrict rule, by 
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ordaining without title, in expectation of 2 
beneſiee becoming vacant. In time theſe ſu- 


pernutnerary col adjutors to beneficed incum- 


bents became ſo numerous, that 'a tw was 


| enacted, that tlie biſhops were obliged to main 


tain all the clergy themſelves whom they had 
ordained without title. Epiſeopus ſi aliquem 
fine certo titulo de 5 necefſaria Vile Pereip ia 75 
1 draconum & preſoyterum ordinaverit, tamartt 
ei neceſſaria ſubmi niftret, donec in all qua etcle- 


a de condenientia flipendia militiæ elericalis 


dffignet; nis tali, ordinatus de ſua paterna bs. 
reditate; vel aliqua * en 50 / 1 1 7880 
poſt habere. > 

This canon was made by the council of 
Lateran, under Alexander the Third, and is 
to be found in the 4th chap. de prebendis. 2 
1 have never known an inſtance of any 
perſon thiming a maintenance, according to 
the expreſs words of the title, and agreeable to 
the tenor of the canon above quoted; the 
words and ſum ſpecified in the title were 
eſteemed by the generality of the incumbents 


as words of courſe, mere forms only; as . 


they 


( $3 
they were ſeldom or never enforced, that 1. 
can recollect, till very lately; upon that me- 
morable diſpute which took place between 
Dr. Hynde, rector of St. Anne's, Soho, and 
his curate Mr. Martin, to whom he had given 
a title for ordination. | 

The Doctor was deſirous: of Aiſmiling Mr. 
Martin from the cure, which he reſiſted, wr 
ledging, that he had a right to continue to 
officiate in that church as curate, according to 
the tenor of the words expreſſed in the title, 
till he co N with "I unn m 
JF" 21 1 
The Doctor was of a contrary opinion; fo 
that the cauſe came to be argued in the Ecele- 
ſiaſtical Court, in Doctors Commons, and was 
determined in favour of Mr. Martin; the cus 
rate. This mortified Dr. Hynde to ſuch 4 
degree, that he contrived means of being re- 
moved to another benefice, that he might not 
perform duty in the ſame church with his 
curate, with whom he was at variance, and 
who had foiled him in this diſpute. Mr. Mar- 


tin e ſtill farther, that he had a 
8 l a 1 | z right, 
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right, by the words of the title, to be continued 
to officiate as curate in that church to any ſuc- 
ceeding rector or incumbent there, as his de- 


ſignation was for that particular church. — 
This matter came to be tried in the court of 


Exchequer, but how it was determined I am 
at a loſs to ſay. | 
Thiere is another very great PP, and evil, 


which 'too frequently prevails in our church, 
which is 81Mony. Church Benefices are now 
purchaſed as openly as temporal property ; 


which gives an opening to any perſon who 
has command of money, however ill quali- 
fied or immoral, of enjoying a conſider- 


able ſhare of the revenue of the church, even 
without performance of duty. This is at- 


tended with another evil, of a ſerious and 


heinous nature, which is PERI URVY. 


As many of the laity may not be well ac- 


quainted with the nature of the ſimoniacal 
oath, I think it neceſſary to inform them, that 
it is the ſtricteſt of all the oaths adminiſtered 


in this realm. The clergyman upon his in- 
ſtitution ſwears, that he gave not the leg 
confideration 


(59) 


confederation whatever, either himſelf, direflly 
nor indirecily, nor any perſon for him with bis 
privity, knowledge, or conſent ; when perhaps 
he had been per/onally treating with the patron 
for the purchaſe, and even pre/ent at the pays 
ment of the money. I was witneſs to a 
notorious inſtance of a tranſaction of this kind - 
in the dioceſe of Lincoln; where the patron 
and the perſon who was to be the incumbent 
of the benefice, were both together when the 
purchaſe money was paid; the latter took the 
ſimoniacal oath, which was tendered to him a 
few days after, without the leaſt ſcruple, and 
reſides now upon that benefice near Ahe 
in Warwickſhire, | 
There is another ſpecies of Gm imony, which 
is ſtiled Petticoat Simony; when. a clergy- 
man, by marrying the niece or daughter of 
a biſhop, becomes a pluraliſt of large in- 
come, his lady being portioned out of the 
revenue of the church. I could point out 
ſeveral perſons now living, but it might ap- 
1 pear invidious, therefore ſhall decline it; but 
one inſtance within my recollection was ſo 
12 notoxious 
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Hicorious, that cannot avoid mentioning 
it. 11 Nr 15 
It was a th af 98 wt hs mar- 
Tying Archbiſhop Potter's daughter, became 
poſſeſſed of Six or Seven different pieces of 
preferment, to the amount of above four 
thouſand pounds a year of the church revenue, 1 
e marriage portion. I 
This was the gentleman who gave 8 
10 onde jokes and witticiſms, and whom 
the celebrated Hogarth ſatirtzed in the print ; * 
of the aſs laden with preferment. But dull 
and heavy as the Dean was ſuppoſed to be, 
be bad the addreſs to blunt the keenneſs of 
raillery when attacked. Agreeable to the 114 
Italian adage, / n pur Pied, nnd — 
LS een 
Upon the 1 = that 8 8 
* — of the guards, at St. James's Coffees 
| houſe, where the Dean uſually frequented 
when in town, were deſirous of having, as 
they expreſſed it, a little fun by ſmoaking the 
Dean, placed the print alluded to in a con- 
ſpicuous part of the coffee - room, where it 
. | 8 "RN muſt. 
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tified themſelves upon the pleaſant turn he 


gave the joke, by exclaiming aloud ; «© Tou 


1 ſee, gentlemen, Maſter Hogarth has reprè- 


ſented me here, as Sending under the weight 


of my different preferments; but he is 
. much miſtaken, I can bear a great deal more 


«/ftill.” The officers ſhrunk off -abaſhed, 


having miſſed . aim, and nn 4 


a joke. 


But the nth of beider 4 n 
ing the daughters or nieces of 
biſhops, are not the only ſpecies of fimofhia- 


cal contracts; that of ſelling titles for orders 


juſt touched upon, is as great an abuſe. as the 
two above-mentioned; and I am of opinion 
comes nearer the caſe of Simon Magus, which 


vue read of in the New 2 who 78 


riſe to this expreſſion. 
- CoLLUuSIVE RESIGNA TIONS: 4110 W 


| rally attended with fimony and perjury: when 


we 


muſt unavoidably be obſerved, The Dean, 
| upon viewing it with a crowd of thoſe gentle- 

men about him, in expectation of ſeeing him 
much mortified and embarraſſed, were mor- 
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19 
we hear of a perſon being preſented to a 
benefice, upon the ceſſion of another, we may 
conclude, in general, that /ome confideratron 
has been given, that ann 10 e has 
_ tranſacted. 

This practice has theſe ite inthe it : 
firſt it leads to the ſin of perjury ; and beſides, 
is often the means of introducing an im- 
moral and improper perſon by means of his 
money to the cure of ſouls, perhaps to the 
excluſion of a man of learning and merit, who 
might be an ornament to his profeſſion, and 
who would probably have diſcharged the duty 
much more to the ſatisfaction and benefit * 
the pariſhioners. e 

Here I may add alſo, that patrons who diſ- 
poſe of beneſices to improper perſons do not 
ſufficiently reflect, that this is a truſt of a 
ſolemn nature lodged in their hands, her: 
they preſent a perſon to the cure of fouls ; that- 
It is a weighty concern for which they will be 
accountable to God; and that they will in a great 
meaſure be accountable for the ſouls that may 


: 


„ 


be loſt, and mh abuſe may MY through 
their corrupt contract, and improper choice. 
Doctor Warner, in the Appendix to his 


Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, publiſhed in 1757, has 
the following obſervation ; * Of the nine 
_ +« thouſand and ſome hundred churches and 


«©. chapels, which we have in England and 


Wales, fix thouſand are not above the value 


« of forty pounds a year.” Doctor Burn 
has alſo ſtated the number of ſmall livings 
(in his Eccleſiaſtical Law, article firſt fruits and 


- tenths) in the following terms—** The num- 


© ber of livings capable of . augmentation 


66 have been certified as follows; 11074 li- 
« vings not exceeding 10/. a year, 1467; li- 
vings above 10. and not exceeding 20/. a 


«« year, 1126 livings above 20/. and not ex- 


_ <* ceeding 3o/.a year, 1049 livings above 300. 
and not exceeding. 40/. a year, 884 livings 


above 401. and not exceeding gol. a year. 
«+. So that in the whole there are 5597 livings 


| «6 certified under pol. a year. This ſtate- 
ment of the church revenue, I doubt not, will 


greatly 
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greatly aſtoniſh/many' of the laity, who never 
have turned their thoughts to this ſubject. 
It is now very near 80 years when the 
return of livings was firſt made to the gover- 


nors of Queen Anne's bounty. The bounty, 


aſſiſted by private benefactions, has made a 
flow progreſs indeed ſince its commencement ; 
ſo that the clergy in general who have received 
a ſhare of it have been very little bettered in 
their condition, and particularly ſince the go- 


vernors have thought proper to lower the rate 
of intereſt of the money due to the ſeveral 


claimants, from five per cent. to two per cent. 
which, I am ſenſible, was with a view of 
enabling them to augment yearly a greater 


number of benefioes; but did they know the 


inconvenience many ſuffer upon this account, 


they would be probably ſurprizedz while they | 


themiſelves' who have the management, enjoy 


large incomes from the church revenue, with- 
out ever feeling for the difficulties and dif- 


| rreffes 11 Weir: brethren who have Year _ 
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The reaſon that ſo many perſons are obliged 
to ſubmit to the above regulations of the go- 


vernors, who are biſhops of great incomes, 


is owing to the extreme difficulty of finding 


certain portions of land which muſt exactly 


ſuit the ſpecific ſum they are entitled to, to- 


gether with the ſmall ſums received in aid 


of the bounty by private benefactions, &c. 


ſo that in fact the preſent generation of the 
inferior clergy muſt ſubmit to be ſtill diſtreſſed 
the more, in order to benefit thoſe who are to 


ſucceed them ſeveral generations to come; and 
that this is the caſe I ſhall _ the nm 
authorities: 
Doctor Warner = it will " 500 years | 
before every living in this kingdom ean be 
advanced, by the preſent management of Queen 
Anne's bounty, to the value of bo/l,” a year. 
And Doctor Burn has calculated, that ſuppo- 
ſing the clear amount of the bounty to make 
55 augmentations yearly, it will be 339 years, 
from the year 1714 (which was the firſt year 
in which any augmentations were made) be- 
fore all the livings in the- eſtabliſhed church 
1213 > K _ amongſt 5 
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amongſt us, can exceed 5 31. a year. Andlif it 
be computed that half of ſuch augmentations 


may be made in conjunction with other bene- 
actions, which is improbable, it will require 


226 years before all the livings TR certified 


will exceed gol. a year. 
As the private benefactions are FER to be 
ſo very few among the laity, ſuppoſe the 
biſhops who enjoy ſeveral thouſands a year of 
the church revenue, for | the performance of 
ſcarce any duty to the benefit of the commu- 
nity, would there be any impropriety ſhould 
they apply /ome part yearly towards augment- 
ing the, vicarages of the leaſt value in their 


reſpective dioceſes, in conjunction with Queen 


Anne's bounty, in order to accelerate the end 
propoſed by that charity, by way of ſetting 
adn example to the laity ; ſhould they adopt ſo 


laudable a reſolution, it would only be return- | 
ing to the church from which it was ac. 


duired, the ſuperflux of what it ſo much 


Wants, and what they themſelves can ſo well 
ſpare, and have ſo little occaſion for; and 


— ſuch of them as have no families, 


Q . . 4 1 * 
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and have acquired 40// they poſſeſs from the 


church, of whom I can point out ſeveral in- 
ſtances, who never were. poſſeſſed of any pri- 
vate patrimony whatever. What objection 
can ſo venerable a body make to ſo charitab 

and pious a purpoſe, the benefit of which 
would deſcend to infinite numbers for many 


generations to come, as well as comfort and 


relieve at preſent a great number of their co- 
temporary diſtreſſed brethren, who pine and 


| languiſh for want of the conveniences of life, 

whilſt their ſuperiors live in luxury, eaſe, and 
the greateſt pomp. And if this was copied 

alſo by our rich dignitary pluraliſts, it would 


operate more powerful ſtill, and be a means 


bol accelerating the augmentation of the poorer 
vicarages in a double or triplicate ratio, and 
induce the rich part of the laity, who have a 
regard for the n to follow their ex- 


| -nple- 


As it has been ſtated VOTER that the number 


of hvings through the whole kingdom a- 
mounts to near ten thouſand, and that near 
a thouſand of theſe are' under vol. a year; 
8 5 


P * — 
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it may * concluded then, that the remaining 


part, amounting to about four. thouſand, are 


rectories, livings of value, ſuch as are poſſeſſed 


by incumbents, generally pluraliſts; for let it 
be remembered, that the moſt valuable benefices, 


are always ſuch as are held by the pluraliſts, 


and often dignitarics, at the ſame time. | _ 
There have been near a thouſand incloſures 
of Lordſhips, which were common fields, in 


the courſe of about 35 years paſt, which, in 


comes of the incumbents. Notwithſtanding 


the ſmall vicarages are not bettered for tho 
inferior part of the clergy ; yet the rectories 


where there are great tythes, have been men- 


ed in a very extraordinary degree. 
It may be neceſſary to obſerve, has he 
valuation of benefices in the king's books, or 


the laſt valuation and improved value, give 


very little inſight into the preſent real, im- 
proved value of livings in general. 


jj p 


I remember the rectory of 8 
the iſle of Ely, (the incumbent of which is 


Doctor . dean of Fee t ele · 
| 5 e 


— 


9 TO . 
Gy 7 
ven hundred pounds a year, about 39 years 
ago, when I was a ſtudent in the univerſity . 


Cambridge, having been upon the ſpot ; 
but was informed by an inhabitant of the 


pariſh very lately, that it amounts at this time 
to above two thouſand two hundred pounds. a 
year, or more. The means by which Doctor 
Proby became poſſeſſed of that valuable bene- | 
ce, does infinite credit and honour to the 
memory of the late Doctor Gooch, who was 
then biſhop of that ſee. The dean of Litch= 
field, ſhould he happen to peruſe this, will 
underſtand readily what I allude to, it t 
too tedious to relate here. + 
| alſo remember, about the ſame 1 the 
rectory of Hawarden, in the dioceſe of St. 
Aſaph, and county of Flint, when a relation 
of mine was preſented to it, no more than 
400l. a year in value, but at this time amounts 

to above 16007. the laſt incumbent was Sir 
Stephen Glynn, Baronet, the patron. . 
I am informed a proportionable advance 
has been made in the valuable living .of Wine 
1 in the patronage. of the carl of Derby. 
In 
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In a word, every rectory through the kingdom 
has been conſiderably advanced within the laſt 


35 years, even where there have not been 


incloſures; as the produce of every article the 
land produces have borne an extravagant price 


for ſome time paſt, and our improvement in 
apriculture, ſuperior to that of any country in 


Europe, has made the moſt rapid progreſs: fo- 


reigners from all parts have come here to copy 
our improved mode of cultivating every ſpecies 


of ſoil, particularly from Rufſia by the em- 


gon] s command, and at her expence. © 
What I would infer from the above ſtate- 


ment, is, that the incumbents of livings ſhould 


allow their ſubſtitutes, while they enjoy ſuch 
plentiful incomes at their eaſe, a falary in ſome 


degree proportionable to the” improvement of 
their benefices ; and remember that zhe a 


. bourer it worthy of bit reward, that a liberal 
income ſhould inſpire liberal ſentiments: one 


might reaſonably ſuppoſe, that one fourth of 


the value of a benefice would not be too 
much for thoſe who oblige themſelves to con- 
a reſidence, who fu Moin the whole burden | 


and 


„ 
and beat of the day, who in rn are more 
abundant, who, as matters are at preſent con- 


ducted, added to their ſpiritual concerns and 


fatigue, have the conflict of poverty to ſtrug- 


gle with beſides, and are obliged in all things 
to approve themſelves the miniſters of God, in 
patience, in: affliclions, in neceſſitiet, in di- 


_ zreſſes ; whilſt the wealthy incumbents their 


employers, have often no farther view than to 
the emoluments, which they diſſipate in lux 
ury, &c. become eſtranged from their flocks, 
nor are ſolicitous what becomes of them, pro- 
vided they can but feed themſelves with the 
fat, and cloath themſel ves with the woot. - 
Beſides a liberal ſalary allowed, | kind 


| SN ING and friendly behaviour from an 


incumbent towards his ſubſtitute, Souls be 


extremely becoming, where ſuch connection 


in the performance of the duty of the church 


ſubſiſts between them, free from ſuperciliouſ- 
neſs and hauteur, ſpeaking favourable of his at- 
tention to his duty, moral conduct, his ability. 
Kc. This might be expected from men in ſuch 


* 
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happy cireumſtances, and under ſuch ties of 
mutual relations in the church. But when the 
reverſe of this often appears; when we obſerve 
proud prieſts of large incomes, by pluralities, 
treattheir dependent curates with an air of ſu- 
periority,” that would better become a Perſiaa 
monarch than a chriſtian clergyman. What 
ſhall we ſay for ſuch men in excuſe for 
thelr conduct? Shall we join in the calum- 
nies of the enemies of our church, who im- 
pute this to the worſt of cauſes, arrogance 
and WD 70 a e of ee in our 

Or ſhall we pe that there is an ex- 
ternal and internal doctrine in the Chriſtian 


| Hiſtem; the one to be delivered and made 


publie to the people, the other to be con- 
cealed and reſerved by the clergy, for their 
own' private oat as is the . in che 
church of Rome. 2 

This reprehenſibit G in 1m of our 
beneficed pluraliſts, is 'accounted for from the 
mode of life they have been accuſtomed to; 


7 fach as fellows of colleges who have for 


27 - | ſeveral 


ib 98 3 
ſeveral years led a recluſe life, little con- 
verſant with the world; this, it is true, im- 
proves and adorns the faculties of the mind, 
by giving a man an opportunity of much 
reading and deep contemplation; but at the 
ſame time deprives him of the knowledge of. 
the world, and infight into men and man- 6 
ners; and by that means renders him a pedant 
and ſour miſanthrope; the moſt odious deſpi- 
cable character in ſociety ; inſtead of a man of 
letters, civility, and poliſhed manners. This 
diſagreeable temper. and demeanour is often 
the . reſult of a haſty accumulation of pre- 


, ferments. 


Preferments by collation, a vitvind 15 *. 
heritance and acquiſition, have this difference 
in their effects upon men in general; the for- 
mer coming all at once, and ſometimes unex- | 
pectedly, ſwell the heart, and intoxicate the 
head by too ſudden ſucceſs; the latter coming 
leiſurely, and after ſome expectance, are uſually 
received with temper and moderation, occaſion | 
no great alteration in the mind. What pre- 


: ferment ſuch a perſon acquires, he ze to . 
| | his 
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his own merit; wks he ſock others lefs for- 


tunate want, he attributes to Fbeir defects; 


thoſe who are before him in the race and ca- 

reer for wealth and honour, he emulates but 
ſuch as are unſucceſsful and behind him, Be 

| deſpiſes. Never reflecting that the race is not 
always to the ſwift, nor the battle ta th firong ; 
nertber yet POUR 2 9 80 ke nor riches to men 


be time ind A1 happen to all. © - 
Enforcing the reſidence of incumbents in 
their reſpective pariſhes more ſtrictly where 


their duty requires them; would have a better 


effect infinitely, in improving and reforming 


the morals of the preſent age; than a thouſand 


proclamations iſſued from his Majeſty by ad- 
viee of his privy council, for ſuppreſſing vice 
and immorality, and the ſuperfluous number of 


houſes of public reſort, thoſe nurſeries of r 
* of wickedneſs and villainy, 
The proclamation I allude to, was that pb. 


: fed about four years ago, and not the late 
one for preventing the diſcuſſion of political 


| — relative to — any abuſes or 


defects 


— 


N) 
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defects that may be from length of time re- 


quired in our excellent conſtitution, &c. With 


reſpect to the former, what has been the con- 


ſequence ? Have the morals of the lower 
order of people been in any degree amended 


and improved ſince that period? Have the 
number of public houſes been leſſened? 80 


far otherwiſe, that it is univerſally remarked, 
that they have increaſed in an incredible degree, 


under the denomination of liquor ſhaps, wine 


vaults, &c. but in reality are no other than 


places licenſed by trading juſtices, where the 
moſt pernicious liquid poiſon is vended to the 
prejudice of the health and morals of both 


ſexes, inflaming and exciting them to every 
kind of diſorder. 


With reſpect te the late 3 for 


ſuppreſſing the diſcuſſion of ſubjects relative 


to the management of public affairs, &c. I 
am apt to fear it will have a very different 


effect than what is expected; it will tend to 
excite farther enquiry into the conduct of ad- 
miniſtration, and the ſuppoſed abuſes and de- 
fects which a lapſe of time may have occa- 


L a 3 ſiioned 
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| 6 2: 
:fioned in the conſtitution, which may require 
amending, repairing, or renovating. | 

The ſpirit of liberty being once entertained 
8 the people, the more it is attempted to be 
checked and ſuppreſſed, the more it will ſpread 
and increaſe ; it refernbles the palm tree, 
which is faid to ſpread and Bouriſh in pro- 
portion as it is preſſed down. | 
It is a maxim in philoſophy, that the ſame , 
cauſes will always produce the ſame effects: 
and by hiſtory we are inſtructed to judge of 
; the future confequences of things from what, 
under ſimilar circumſtances have happened in 
paſt ages ; for human nature is the ſame under 


| e . þ . / n 
it - different periods of the world, a little altow- - 
| ances being made for variations in modes and | 

lf i faſhions. I could produce a variety of in- 


ſtances from hiſtory in confirmation of the 
above reflections, was it proper at this time, 
| | when fo much dread and apprehenſion are 
I} entertained by the rulers of the fate, either 
| for the community itſelf, or for their own 
Tp” power, a0 extravagant emoluments. 
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Pi be that as it may, what I wiſh to re= 
Bar rs and inculcate, is, the neceſſity there 
is for the reſidence of incumbents of bene 
fices where their duty requires: and as ſer- 
vants of the ſtate with liberal incomes, that 
they be obliged to pay attention and diligence 
to ſeaſon the riſing generation, the youth of 
their reſpective pariſhes, who are under their 
care and guidance, as early as poſſible, with 
piety towards God, and reſpect to magiſtracy ; 
which would produce the moſt falutary be- 
nefit and advantage to the community in ge- 
neral; for from theſe the hopes of a reform 
in ſucceeding generations are to be expected, 
which, if well grounded, they may retain 
during the remainder of their days, and may 
be a means of n n 0 


Quo ef of "RD recen: R odorems, b 
Teſta diu. 8 95 
* be ith; under their inſpection, ſhould 
be * and made ſenſible of the abſolute | 

| W 
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nag ity = paying an * cad anqualified D 
obedience to the laws of the goſpel, in op- 


poſition to the diſorderly propenſities of ſenſe, 
and the immoral maxims of the world; this 
is an employment for which the ſeveral in- 
cumbents of pariſhes are amply paid; this 
they have ſolemnly engaged at their inſtitu» 


tion to perform per/onally, and not by proxy, 
_ "Gee, but which is too frequently neglected, as 
matters beneath their dignity in general, and 
it only for their ſubſtitutes to attend to. But 
theſe lofty gentlemen do not reflect, that ſuch 
an employ woyld by no means diſparage them, 


however exalted they may be as miniſters of 


the goſpel; as it is no other than co-opera- - 
ting with the benevolent author of the uni- 
' verſeswhen they endeavour to train up free and 
intelligent beings to ſuch a degree of moral 


perfection, as may fit and prepare them for 


eternal happineſs in in a future ſtate, which their 


duty requires. : 
As ſervants of the ſtate, it is more imme- 


diarely the buſineſs of the clergy to do every 
thing in their power to promote the peace and - 


7 good 


CW 1). = 
good order of the community, by endeavour- 
ing to throw the controul of piety over the im- 
petuoſity of appetite, when they oppoſe the 
reſtraint of. religion over the ſeduction of the 
world; for the tranquility, and indeed the very 
exiſtence of every civil community, is endan- 


gered when religion has loft its influence over 
the minds of its members. e 


* | | * 
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PART THE THIRD, _- 


| Treats of that denomin 24 of .. people, Hiled 
| CU RATES. 


DINCE then it muſt be allowed by every 
intelligent perſon, that religion contributes ſo 
greatly to the advancement of the great ends 
of government, it would ſurely be a matter 
of prudence and policy in the civil magiſtrate, 
as well as the great men of the ſtate, of whom 
our legiſlators are compoſed, to protect and 
encourage ſuch as are profeſſors and teachers 
of it; and particularly the inferior part of the 
clergy, upon whom, as before hinted, de- 
volves now nearly the whole care of the ſouls 
of the people of the eſtabliſhed church of 
England, the whole adminiſtration of religion, 
as matters are now conducted; ſince the ſu- 
perior part, whoſe moſt immediate bufineſs it 
is, have in a manner abandoned them, by 
their non- reſidence, as unworthy and beneath _ 
OL their 


— 
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"EE concern, it may be — with ſtricteſt 


truth, that the poor curates at preſent are the 
only apoſtolic clergy of this nation; for they 
' LITERALLY both hunger and thirſt, are naked, 
are buffered, and have no certain dwelling-place, 
according to St. Paul. And as the clergy of 
this kingdom have the greateſt intercourſe. 


with the people, by frequently converſing with 


” them, they have the chief opportunity of 


forming their principles, and. directing their 
conſciences, as well as diſpoſing and guiding 


their inclinations and affections. This body 


of men are free from that ſupercilious hauteur 
ſo diſguſting in their dignified brethren, from 


the nature of their humble condition; alſo 


free from that litigious contention for tythes, 
&c. which lower the beneficed clergy ſo much 


in the eſteem of their'pariſhioners. They gain 


the attention of the greateſt part of the inhabi« 


tants of the whole realm, once every week at 
| leaſt they have an opportunity of ruling 


their paſſions, and tempering their prejudices, 


| &c. Upon this ground then, I am of opi- 


nion, that it would be no bad policy in govern- 
M ment 
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ment to attach them to its intereſts as fiemly 
as poſſible, by the jſureſt ties and motives of 
affection andgratitude. ooo 


3 PLURIMIS AMICITIIS | FORTUNA 
'PrINC1PIS INDIGAT, PRECIPUUM EST 
PRINCIPIS OPUS AMICOS PARARE. 

3 PIN. 


Should any civil commotion ever happen 
amongſt us, which might diſturb the ſtate 


(vhich may divine Providence ever avert) 


there is no better expedient than to encourage 
thoſe who have now the guidance of the 

ple in ſpiritual concerns, to put them in 
mind to be ſubject to principalities and Powers ; 
to ſubmit themſeFves to every ordinance of man 


© for the Lord's ſake ; not to;ſpeak evil of. the 
ruler of the people; not to curſe the king in 
their hearts ;_ but to obey magiſtrates, and pray 


for thoſe who are in authority, that we may live 


peaceably and quietly under them. From theſe 
ſubjects they have it in their power to ms. 


fluence their reſpective congregations. to 


* 
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act in ſupport of our YO Happy eſtabliſh 
ment. f OM 
In BY ** ſtate of things, . poor 
ſubalterns in the church, ſeem to be cut off in 
a manner from the body of the clergy, to be 
fallen off from the confideration of the legiſla- 
ture. The meanneſs of their condition, and 
the ſevere oppreſſion they experience from 
their ſuperiors, diſpirit them, and cramp 
their endeavours: for the public good; and 


what is extraordinary, and extremely diſcou- 


raging, even in thoſe very ſtatutes which'are 
enacted for the maintenance of the poor clergy, 


the diſtreſſed curates are never conſidered, 


though ſo uſeful a body of people. Every vi- 


car, every benefived curate, that hath ſomething 
certain to depend\upon of his own, promiſes 


himſelf ſome little farther advantage from a 
royal augmentation, I mean Queen Anne's 
bounty: but the poor curate hath nothing to 
depend upon, but to live at the mercy of a 
haughty, domineering, - hard-hearted maſter, 
who pays him as he pleaſes, treats him as he 


thinks. proper, and diſmiſſes. him according 


M2 to 


(84) 
to his pleaſure and caprice. The ſcripture 
ſays, to him that hath ſhall be given, and from 
him that hath not ſball be taken oy even that 
which he hath. | 

The only ſtatute law that hath . provi- 
ded in favour of the curates, as a barrier 
againſt their oppreſſors, has been limited in 
its bounds, and evaded in its execution. 

It is earneſtly to be hoped that the legiſla- 
ture, when they come to underſtand the real 
hardſhips and oppreſſions this moſt uſeful 
body of people (I may without exaggeration 
affirm in the whole nation) labour under, and 
the infinite benefit that would ariſe to the whole 
body of people of the eſtabliſned church, in the 
improvement of their morals and religious 
duties, were the inferior clergy put upon a 
more reſpectable foating : I ſay, when this 
comes to be underſtood and conſidered, it is 
to be hoped, the preſent heavy yoke will be 
removed from the necks of theſe hewers of wood 

and drgwers of water, as they are conſidered 

by their employers, that they may in ſome mea- 

{ure be relieved; and their condition bettered, 

| by 
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by the wiſdom, ſound policy, and humanity 
of the legiſlature; that the calumny and re- 
proach of the clergy of the eſtabliſhed church | 
being the greateſt tyrants to each other, may 
be removed; and that it may not be ſaid, that. 
the legiſlature have been more attentive, com- 
_ paſſionate, and ſolicitous to relieve the natives 
of AFRICA, than they are to relieve their fel- 
low countrymen of the ſame religion, who 
are the moſt aggrieved, diſtreſſed, deſpiſed 
part of his Majeſty's ſubjects, on account 
of their poverty and indigence ; at preſent, 
they are really become a bye-word; the 
epithet poor is invariably and univerſally an- 
nexed to the appellation of curate. 

In the preſent ſtate of luxury and dithpa- 
tion in this kingdom, a hair-dreſſer will ae- 
quire more in one attendance upon a lady or 
gentleman, than a clergyman by an attendance 
at the ALTAR of God; and an Italian muſician, 
or a celebrated female finger, will acquire more 
by one performance, than a poor curate's 


ſalary will amount to for a whole year's duty 


in the church in the ſervice of God: this is 
abſolutely 


6860 
abſolutely true, without the leaſt exaggera- 
tion. 

Matters being in this deplorable den, 
it is in vain to attempt to aſſert and maintain 
the dignity of profeſſion and ſtation; this 
would only tend to draw upon them a farther 
degree of ridicule and contempt; for when the | 

mind is bowed down by diſtreſs and penury, 
it is impoſſible, by any effort whatever, to veer 
up againſt contempt and ſcorn. 

It may be urged by ſome inconſiderate per- | 
ſons, that theſe unfortunate oppreſſed body of 
men are to blame, in ſubmitting to ſuch ſcanty 
falaries allowed them by their illiberal. employ- 
ers: but the misfortune is, the biſhops have put | 

Kin the power of the beneficed clergy to avail 
themſelves of the aſcendancy they have over 

Wil the poor curates, who, if they expreſs them- 

ſelves in the leaſt diſſatisfied with the ſalary 

impoſed upon them, are inſtantly told, that - 

they have ſeveral who are ready to engage to 

perform the duty, upon the fame or lower 

terms; 1 that "ny are at nay” to quit 

; 8 


n 
as ſoon as they pleaſe, if they do not -t approve 
of what is allowed them. 

What can a perſon do in this ſituation ? 
Notwithſtanding he is engaged in a profeſſion 
by which he cannot ſupport himſelf, there 1s 
no receding ; there is no other means of his 
ſubſiſtence : he will reflect, that it will be 
| prudent to ſubmit to the incompetent allowance 
he then has, than to. be entirely without uy 
engagement. 

This is owing to our ſpiritual governors the 
biſhops, as before hinted, ordaining ſo many 
mean wretches, of all deſcriptions, without be- 
ing regularly educated, the lame, the halt, and 

the almoſt blind, illiterate mechanics, &c. 
which has been the cauſe of reducing the 
moſt honourable of all profeſſions to ſo much 
contempt. 

When a high vrieſt, endued with a little 
more liberality than the generality of his be- 
neficed brethren, grants his ſubſtitute fifty or 
ſixty pounds a year, when a vacancy happens 
in ſo rich a piece of curatical preferments ; 


there will be as much emulation to ſucceed, 
| and 
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C | and application to acquire it, as among our 


right reverend fathers for the diſproportionately 
endowed ſee of Durham, which upon an 
average, communibus annis, is valued by ſome 
at fifteen thouſand pounds a year ; but ſome 
years, by the falling in and renewing of leaſes, 
&c. conſiderably more. What an enormous 
diſproportion between perſons of the ſame 
profeſſion! Such a prelate's poſtillion or 
porter is much better provided for than a poor 
curate, although ſometimes as well educated, 
and of ſuperior abilities to his Lordſhip. 
The late biſhop of a certain ſee, was ori- 
ginally a crape weaver at Norwich. There 


oy 
i now a perſon who is a prebendary and- 


<zchdezeon, brother to a certain biſhop, 


4 | who has been ſo rapidly advanced by Mr. 
= Pitt, who was 2 little while ago behind a 


counter. The curates in the metropolis and 
large towns muſt, to avoid contempt, make 

the beſt appearance their ſcanty allowances 5 
will admit of, which often occafions very 


be: brand 


„ diſagreeable embarraſſments and difficulties ; 
u, fo that it may be ſaid of them, Commune id 
W144 + Abe. wiſh 74:4 , ib om. as + vitium 


# 


vir run off, * viuinius mai. paudertte 


e bmnes.' 
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Such are the modes of acquiring — 


at preſent in the church, that a perſon of meat 


appearance can have no pretenſions, let his 
merit and long ſtanding in the miniſtry be 
what they may, when a perſon of affluence, 
connected with men in . ſtands in com- 
Nino int him. 

Haud {tk emergiint, of un virtutibus 0b. 
neui, tom, l to fi 
18 e e inculcate it, 
that in general whatever preſents the officia- 


ting curate receives above the ſtated fees, by 
the generoſity or liberality of any of the pa- 


riſhioners, | though he is under the neceſſity of 
making his obeifance for what is ſuppoſed to 
be for Himel, yet he is generally, under the 


ſtricteſt ſtipulation, to refund to his employer 


immediately when the ceremony is performed. 


There are inſtances of ſome unfortunate per- 
N „ 
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ſons in the humiliating ſituation of curates, 


who by the duty they perform in the church, 


do not acquire even the intereſt of the money 


expended upon their education, which is a moſt 
melancholy truth. _ | 

Is this a ſufficient recompence Fa al the 
anxious care and thought that the good old 
father has been at, in endeavouring to promote 
the welfare and advancement of his ſon in the 
world? Is this an equivalent for the fatigue 
of a long ſtudious application? 

Muſt a man for this be accompliſhed in 
every branch of literature, and particularly 2 
divinity and Peony ? ou may wiſer in 
. in che e 1 5 dane 
be, who diſpoſes of his ſon in ſome: mechani- 


cal buſineſs, than to a profeſſion in which, 
without friends or means of purchaſing prefer- 


ment, he muſt probably be a beggar for the 
mere honor of being ſtyled a gentleman, which 
is the caſe with a great part of the . of. 
hs eſtabliſhed church, 


1 „ 

The clergy of the church of Rome have, it 
is true, in many places, no conſiderable al- 
lowance. But what may not a man acquire 
who is ſuppoſed to be a retainer of an infalli- 
ble head, the maker of a God in every con- 
ſecration of the hoſt? What may not he ex- 
tract from the pockets of the people by auri- 
cular confeſſion, forgiving fins, freeing ſouls 
from purgatory, admitting ſouls into heaven; 
5 beſi des a great variety of more profitable tales, 

cheats, and lying wonders under his manages 
ment and adminiſtration ? | i 

Diſſenting teachers of every denomination 
have ample proviſion made for them, by ſub- 
ſeriptions, rents of pews, collections frequently 
under various pretences, &c, and particu- 
larly methodiſt preachers, who now are be- 
come ſo numerous in every part of the king- 
dom ; who commence ſuch without the leaſt 
knowledge or application to ſtudy, illiterate 
mechanicks who have nothing to recommend 
them beſides an hypocritical demeanour and 
appearance, a pretence fo inſpiration. ; yet theſe 


are the perſons who ſtyle themſelves, by way of 
N - eminence, 
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eminence and aiſtinQion, goſpel minifters. 
Theſe have the addreſs. to extract from the 
pockets of their ignorant, infatuated, enthu- 


 fiaſtic followers a moſt comfortable revenue and 


plentiful maintenance, devouring widows Hou. 
fes, and for a pretence making long prayer. 


The moſt mortifying and humiliating cir- 


cumſtances of all to the poor curates, particu- 
larly in the metropolis, is their being lorded 
over, and treated with familiarity and _ 
tempt by the pariſh clerks, on account of the 
ſuperiority of their incomes from the nn. 
to the ſalaries of the curates. | 5 
But to carry the matter into ſome of its 
ſerious conſequences How can it otherwiſe 


be, but that contempt and poverty muſt be the 


effect of ſuch incompetent allowance? It is in 
yain to attempt correcting the opinion of man- 


kind, even the wiſer part will follow the vul- 


gar, in eſteeming men according to their 
wealth, dignities, and honors; few have ſuch 
logical heads to be able to diſtinguiſh the man 
from his profeſſion, and reverence him as a 
divine, while they deſpiſe him on account of 


. 
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his poverty. The vulgar eſpecially cannot fu 
poſe that a ſpectre of a man, labouring under 
diſtreſs, can preach as powerfully, and petition 
heaven as prevalently, as the dignitary plu- 
raliſt who appears in pomp and ſplendor; The 
wiſe man of Sirach has more gravely remarked 
this difference: When the rich man ſpeaketh, 
ſays he, every one holdeth his peace, and his 


words are extolled to the clouds; but, if-2 ' 


: poor man ſpeaketh, they are ready to ſay, 
what fellow is this? Agreeable to this 2 
French om Boileau ſays, 


La richeſſe permet une juſte Py ES) oh 
a il faut Etre ſouple avec la pauvrett. ' 


arithmetic, that have been made by Doctor 
Price and others, the inhabitants of this king- 
dom, allowing fix to a houſe, may amount to 


about ſeven millions. Out of this number let 
us ſuppoſe two millions to be Roman catho- 


lics, Jews, and Diſſenters of every denomina- 
tion, there will then be five millions of ſouls 


. wha | 


From®the ſeveral calculations in political 
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ths fall under the care of the clergy of che 
eſtabliſhed church, I mean the inferior clergy, 
the curates, whoſe diſtreſſes render them ſo 
contemptible in the eyes of the laity in gene- 
ral, that their adminiſtration is not attended 
with that weight it otherwiſe would have. 
The poverty of the firſt preachers of the 
goſpel in the primitive times of Chriſtianity 
was ſo far from being deſpicable, that it was 
rather honourable, as performing their duty 
from conſcientious motives ; but in theſe times 
of luxury and diffipation, and refinement of 
manners, nothing appears more diſgraceful and 
contemptible than a garb that ſavours of pe- 
nury. Every perſon now is eſteemed in pro- 
portion to the figure he makes in the world, ar 
aut nefas, no matter which way the eas of 
ſupporting it is acquired. 
It was exactly the ſame in the degenerate 
time of the Romans, when the proconſuls, 
like our nabobs, as they are ſtyled, returned 
home laden with the ſpoils of the provinces of 
the Eaſt. It was cuſtomary for their friends to 
write to them not to return to Rome till they 


had 


J 
had acquired ſufficient wealth to be able to 
bribe the ſenate. We have ſeen ſomething 

reſembling this in our times. Luxury and 

profligacy of manners among them, had arri- 
ved to ſuch a pitch, that worth and merit be- 
came of no eſtimation, were laughed totally 
out of countenance. According to N ? 
obſervation, who lived at t that time, 972 


"Des gene et en . nip cum re, ad uu. ah 
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Had a curate of thirty or forty pounds A 
year falary, labouring under indigence and po- 
„ verty, the united eloquence of the two cele- 
brated orators of Greece and Rome, Demoſthe- 
nes and Ci icero, As well as the learning « of all ous 
able divines who have wrote ſo very excellent 
ly upon theological fubjects, yet their doctrine 
= will be received with coolneſs and indifference, 
will have no effect, nor make the Ieaſt impreſ- 
ſion upon the generality, who jud ge more by 
5 appearance than reality. In a word, in the 
preſent age of luxury and frivolity, poverty is 
e : "El 
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ij | + Poverty, i in Go opinion of ſome, is a ict a 

1 kind'of" hell upon earth; and he who labours 

1 under this misfortune, anticipates, 'in ſome | 

w_ degree; the torments of the unhappy in a fu 

4 | ture ſtate. It eclipſes the brighteſt virtues, is : £ 


the ſepulchre of great and noble deſigns, de- 
prives a man of genius of the means of ac- 
compliſhing what nature fitted him for, ſtifling - 
" "ns. moſt laudable purpoſes in their embryo. & 
How many illuſtrious ſouls may be ſaid to have 
been dead, in a manner, among the living, or 
buried alive in the obſcurity of their condition, 
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j whoſe talents and capacities would have ren- 
| | dered them the brighteſt ornaments of their 
1 country! yet the inſuperable penury of their 

| conditions has ranked them among the outeaſts 

| of the earth in the ſight of men. 

i | The preſent ſtate of this kingdom reſernblek 

| in a great degree that of ancient Rome, as be- 

4 Bite hinted, when an inundation of wealth had ; 
= | evrrupted the manners of its citizens, the 
| 4 At 5 e Power 
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power of faſhion became ſuper to > that Ie 
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Ane amongſt us, and take upon him the 


miniſterial function, if he abſtained frem 


working miracles, under the ſame diſcourage- 
ments and difficulties that the preſent eurates of 
the eſtabliſned church, he would acquire not 


much reſpect to his e or attention to his 
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doctrine, of 57 16d Pee i 
There are no denominations of men in the 


kingdom, clerks in public offices. under g- 


vernment, common exciſemen, mechanics of 
every kind, &c. who have not applied for an 
advancement of their ſalaries and wages, ini 
conſequence of the high price of proviſions} 
and every neceſſary of life, difference in the 
value of money, as well as alteration - in the 
manner of living amongſt us;- even Journeys 


men taylors have had their wages ſettled by 
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nt of Parliament, at 2 higher rate than the 


curates in general are allowed by their rectors 
for officiating in the ſervice of the church, 
Even the negrges of Africa have had the enmi. 
potent n miniſter of the preſent day, and the firſt | 
orators in the houſe of Commons, for their ad- 
yoeates, to relieve them from the tyranny of their 
bard taſk · maſters. The diſtreſſed deſpand- 
ing eurates are the gry ſet of men in the realm, 
who are neglected, and whoſe ſalaries have not 
been advanced, and that bear ng kind of pro» 
portion with the revenues of their employers, 
- whoſe benefices have been greatly adyanced, as 
before hinted ; but that the ſalaries of the 
 eurates continue the ſame at this time as ſet- 
tled near a hundred years ago, The laſt act 
df Parliament for the regulation gf curates was 
ja the former part of the reign of Queen Anne, 
when it was enacted, that they were tq receive 
po leſs than aol. nor more than 5o/. a year, 
the proportioning which. was left to the ordi- 
eary but if the curate had not à licence, he 
i Fon nat avail hiraſelf of ever this pittance. 
4 . is univerſally * that the contempt 
x | . that 
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that uſeful body of men, the cutates, are i bed 
in on account of their poverty, is one of the 
thief caufes of the deſertion from the eſta- 
bliſhed church, the rapid and alarmitig iricteal6 
of all kinds of ſectaries, particularly of that bf 
methodiſm, which is inconceivable, through 
every part of the kingdam ; and yet theſe 
oppreſſed indigent people are the perſons upof 
whom nom the care of the greater paft of the 
fouls of the menibers of the eſtabliſhed chufH 
re devolved. | 

Tome perſons have maintained, that 15 ſtate 
of the clergy is the beſt means of judging of 4 
People of any nation. 

The preſent earl of Guildford, when A ment. 
ber of the houſe of Commons, ff peaking of 
Mr. Beaufoy's Bill in favour of the Difſenters, 
declared it as his decided opinion, that the 
| fituation of the eſtabliſhed church was the cis 
terion by which the world meaſure the flou- 
fiſhing fate of the conſtitution. If this polls 
tion be true, then ſuch as are acquainted with 
the 1 many abuſes ſubſiſting in our church, arid 


th e extraordinary defertion from it in conſe- 
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quence of them, muſt form a very n | 
opinion indeed of our conſtitution. oe 

Excluſive of the benefits which may be. ex- 
pected from the improved ſtate of religion in 


this kingdom, conſidered in a ſpiritual ſenſe, I 


mean reſpecting the happineſs and rewards to 
be expected in a future ſtate ; yet in a political , 
view.our ſecular: governors well know, that the 
beſt and ſureſt foundation of theirauthority over 
mankind. is laid in-RELIG10N ;, that human 
laws, and the terrors of them, can only bind the 
outward man; but conſcience, which is the in- 
ward. man, can by no other means be bound 
than by the ties of RELIGION, and the re- 
wards and puniſhments of a future ſtate. For 


| this reaſon;-ſome of the wiſeſt heathens have 


ever eſteemed it more expedient to humour the 
yulgar 5 in their miſtakes relative to a future 
ſtate (becauſe h how groſs ſoe ver they appeared 
to be, they. found them ſerviceable to keep 
them in fubjection), rather than endanger the 
government by invalidating their belief. For 
the ſame. reaſon, even atheiſtical politicians 
Ws their Princes, in all ages, to take eſpe- 

| cial 


cial care of religion, and to ſee it rooted as 
firmly as poſſible in the hearts of their ſub- 
jects, and held in veneration, reſpect, and 


eſteem, how little ſoever they might inwardly 
regard it themſelves; becauſe it is the only 
inſtrument of government, and the moſt ef- 
fectual 8 of maintaining their are, 
under controul. | 

80 — 3 is the Ripend NY | 
ined the curates amongſt us, that it is a noto- 
rious truth, that an eminent barriſter at law 
will gain more by one particular cauſe of im- 
portance, than a curate's ſalary would amount 
to in ſeven years. When the late Lord Grant- 
ley., or better known perhaps by the title of 
Sir Fletcher Norton, attended at the bar, being 
the firſt perſon who received theſe extravagant 
ſums, it was not uncommon for him to receive 
two or three hundred guineas as a retain- 
ing fee. Lord Aſhburton, the late Mr. Dun- 
ning, followed his example by exacting the 
ſame immoderate ſums; by which practices 
they both amaſſed greater fortunes than the 
whole collective body of curates in the nation 
: are 


* 


are capable of Wing during their lives ; not- 
withſtanding many of them are better educated 
and of ſuperior abilities, though not of equal 
ontery with the two gentlemen above men- 
— | 

With the higheſt elevation of guy pounds 4 
year, as ſettled by the legiſlature near a hun- 
dred years ago, which was then equal to three 
times that ſum, at leaſt at preſent, a gentle- 
man (for ſuch the curates muſt be ſtyled) not- 
withſtanding their diſtreſſed condition, and that 
journeymen mechanicks, who have better ins 
comes, burleſque them upon that account : I 
fay, a perſon will find it difficult to live and 
appear in any degreeas a gentleman, when the 
high price of proviſions, and every article of 
Hfe, as well as the preſent mode of living, are 

confidered : and he will be an extraordinary 
exconomiſt indeed, if at the expiration of the 
year, he finds not himſelf minus, in the lan- 
guage of the algebraiſts ; but, uport ſuppoſition! 
that he has a wife and ſome olive branches 
around his table, what a diſtreſſed ſtate muſt he 


then be in | * Rruggling to free him- 
ſelf 


6 


( a ) 
ſelf from the embarraſſments of debt, EVE as. 
perpetually relapſing. What a primitive ſight 
in theſe days of diſſipation, luxury, and uni- 
verſal foppery, to ſe a man of God traverſing 
the ſtreets of this gay metropolis in his thread- 
bare coat, for ſpruce powdered ſhopmen and 
apprentices to point at, and wags to crack their 
jokes upon, - A, 

To be ſerious, how is it poſſible to c con- 
ceive, that a man obliged to appear under the 
character of a gentleman, can ſubſiſt upon ſuch 
2, pittance, I do not fay with decency, but 7x 
any degree, without being plunged into diffi- 
culties, and reduced to the neceſſity of crouch» 
ing and ſtooping to ſuch debaſing actions, as. 
muſt render both himſelf and his adminiſtra- 
tion contemptible, and ſuch as his ſoul would 
ſpurn at under other circumſtances. Were 
he indeed in any expectation of arriving at 
preferment, after ſuch a courſe of ſtarving and 
extreme diſtreſs and mortification, he proba- 
bly might ſtrive to bear up againſt theſe diffi- 
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culties with patience and · magnanimit r. 
The 
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The only recourſe a poor curate has of im. 
proving his income, as his family increaſes; 
and his exigencies require, is commencing pe- 
dagogue, engaging in the buſineſs of educating 
youth, the moſt diſagreeable of all the em- 
ploys of life. A melancholy reflection after 
ſo much expence, time, and ſtudy, which, if 
employed in any ſecular buſineſs or oceupa- 
tion, might have enabled him to live comfort- 
ably in plenty, and perhaps acquire a fortune 
againſt the decline of life, and proviſion for his 
children, who, as matters are at preſent, are 
generally under the management of truſtees of 
- charitable ſocieties, &c. 2:17 1 
In the metropolis and large towns, a curate 
endeavours to make a little addition to his in- 
come, by entering the liſts for a lectureſhip; 
to acquire which, ſuch mean debaſing arts are 
uſed; ſuch proſtitution of character, ſuch de. 
famation, reviling, ſuch envious emulation, 
-&c. are practiſed, as are a diſgrace to religion, 
and the clerical profeſſion ; and if he who will 
not cringe and fan upon the meaneſt of the 
SA e people, 


( ms. } 


people, can expect no fuccefs” in his pulpit 
prize · fighting. St. Faul makes menyion of 
ſome in his days, who preached Chriſt for 
envy, ftrife, and contention ; what we . in our 
times is ſomewhat ſimilar to this. 
Such as are engaged in ſecular e, in 
caſe of accident, fickneſs, inability, through 
age, &c. ſuch as are free of any of the edtnpa- 
nies in trade in London, or moſt of the large 
towns in the kingdom, have all a comfortable 
retreat and maintenance in the decline of life: 
but the nn of God, who. hath dedicated his 
life in the ſervice of the altar, hath not, under 
the above diſtreſ 8, Where to lay his head. . 
There have been two recent inſtances of 
clergymen dying, as ſuppoſed, for want of 
neceſſary ſuſtenance; one was in Bartholomew 
| hoſpital; the other was in Wiltſhire : but how 
many are thefe who cunnot dig, but to beg are 
aſhamed, who pine in obſcurity, whoſe caſes 
are not ſo publickly known. 

The biſhop of Landaff's advice to the ſo- 
eiety of gurates, who applied to him lately for 
his Lordſhip's advice reſpecting an applica- 
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tion to o palizment for a redreſs of their grie« 
Vanees, was to this effect; that if the legiſla- 
ture dees not take their / miſerable] unhappy 
ſituation into nn with that of their 
brethren through the reſt of the kingdom, and 
if no relief is to be expecteda ſ that they muſt 
look, forward with. co ENA to that awful 
day, When all ſuperiority ſhall be done; away. 
except ſuperior goodnels.; and no degree of 
merit fail of its ze ward. it is extremely; eg 
for a perſon in affluent circumſtances 10 give 
ſuch adyice : but it is very difficult for ſuch as 
have been delicately and liberally educated, 
and who. once have, enjoyed prohably the con- | 
veniences and comforts. of life; plentifully, and 
with proſpects of living independently in the 
world, to ſit down coN TEN TED under the 
combined mis fortune of. ſuffering hunger. po- 
preſſion, as well as contempt, ſcorn, and deri- 
on, and all 755, for righteouſngſa ſule: having 
for many years, in the prime of their lives, per» 
formed their duty with faithfulneſs and dili- 
gence in their profeſſion, for a an . 
grateful, illiberal, opulent Pluraliſt. a 
55 His 
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performs the whole of the duty. 
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lis Lordſhip gave it as bis opinion at the 
ſame time, that the incumbents of henefices 
were as much diſtreſſed as the curates. But 
with due deference to his Lordſhip, I muſt fay, 


that this is a very great error indeed. 
The benefices that have occaſion for curates 


are ſuch as belong to non-reſident 'pluralifts, 


which have been, as' above ſtated, greatly im- 
proved by incloſures of Common Fields, and 


tythes advanced twice or threc; times over, 
without any advance perhaps tg the E Who 

*eQory 1 
held for ſome years before an incloſure took 


place, amounted to no more than a hundred 


and twenty pounds a year, which at this rime is 


above two hundred and fifty pounds.” There 


has been a very great advance through | the 
whole kingdom wherever there are great 
tythes, that is, in the rectories. Even the 


condition of all the inferior incumbents, the vi- 


ears, is greatly preferable to that of the cu- 
rates. Suppoſe a perſon is incumbent: of a 
fmall vigarage, he ſaves the expence of houſe- 
rent, has a garden, orchard, and generally a 


Pa ® little 
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little glebe to ſupply a horſe, and a cow or two, 
beſides ſome. ſmall endowment; ſomething 
arifing annually from Eaſter offerings, ſurplice 
fees and preſents, an opportunity of improving 
his little glebe, which may now be of ſome-+ 
thing more value, ſince the deciſion relative to 
aggiſtment tythes. Whereas the miſerable 
curate muſt rent a houſe or lodging for himſelf . 
and family, enjoys none of the above conve- 
niences and aq vantages, has nothing beſides his 
bare 30l. or 40%, a year, the average of the 
ſalary allowed to furniſh every article for him- 
ſelf and family, which at theſe times is a my 
fcanty ſupport indeed. _ | 
I have been thus particular in an hs 
| paler ly of the ſmalleſt benefice with that 
of a curaté, to convince his Lord ſhip of the 
many advantages the former has over the al- 
ier; beſides, another conſideration extremely 
mortifying to a man of ſpirit and of liberal 
ideas, the incumbent is for life and indepen- 
dent; whereas he who ſerves a curacy has a 
ſuperior to pleafe, by whoſe caprice he is liable 
to be diſmiſſed at 4 ſnhort notice; his condition 
7. 168 ” <7 and 


and tenure is precarious; but the poſſeſſor of 


the moſt inconſiderable benefice is indepen- 
dent, and his ſtate is permanent; and what 
is no leſs galling, the perſon who officiates in 
the capacity of curate, is, by the generality of 
the laity (particularly the vulgar part) conſider- 


ed as acting in a ſtate of ervitude,; and is 


| 0 W accordingly. e eres n N 
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The Levites in the Old 7 eftament had plen?*.. 


| riful proviſions : they had houſes, glebe-landsg 


free-will-offerings, and their part of the firſt 
fruits and ſacrifices. Do the inferior Miniſters 
of the Goſpel, the Curates, deſerve worſe 
wages, for bringing better tidings? Beſides 


the Levite's office was hereditary, and the ſon 


was ſure of ſucceeding his father in his houſe 
and lands, with a faculty ad ſuccedendum Patri. 
With reſpect to improving himſelf in the 
knowledge requiſite for the better diſcharge of 


bis function, the poor Curate is totally pre- 


eluded, having it not in his power to furniſh 


hitnſelf with ſuch books as are neceſſary for 


that purpoſe; and if he had, the anxiety of his 
mind. under the preſſure of his indigent circum- 
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Nances, 'prevents him from paying due attens 
tion to his ſtudies. A mind at eaſe is abſo- 


lutely requiſite for ſtudy, and the acquiſſtion 


of any ſcience, when a man is embarraſſed 
in his affairs under misfortunes, he drags 
perpetually about him a heavy chain, which 


in every effort he makes, weighs down his 


fancy, and enervates his ſtyle. If the curates, 
from the narrownels of their incomes. are not 
in a capacity of furniſhing themſelves with 
ſuch books as are neceſſary, they cannot main- 
tain the honour and well-being of the church, 
they cannot defend the cauſe of Chriſtianity in 
general, . or the reformed religion in particular, 


as they ought to do; thould they be found de- 
ficient,” it is not to be wondered at. It is 


from the wealthy pluraliſts and dignitaries, 


who have the means of purchaſing, and the 


leiſure of ſtudying books, that we muſt expect 
the advancement of ſeiences, the underſtand- 
ing of myſteries, the explication of obſcure 


paſſages, the reſolving of difficult caſes, the 


ſtating of controverſies, confutation of errors, 


and, in fine, the confirmation of all truth. | 
> as | } - | z p 5 | What ; oa 
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What a daily triumph muſt it be to the in 


fidels of the age, that the very men who have 
the buſineſs of inſtructing nearly the whole of 
the people of England (I mean of the eſta- 
bliſhed church) in the principles of religion, 
ſhould not be able, on account of the above 

ſtated diſcouragements, to ſupport them by 
ſound argument, and be able to demonſtrate 
the divine authority of that blefied book W 
whence they daily preach. GIG. id to 
- What I wiſh:to: "AR in e that 
contempt muſt be the unavoidable effect of ſo. 


Incompetent a proviſion as falls to the lot of the 
ſubſtitutes who perform nearly the whole of 


the duty in the eſtabliſhed church amongſt us : 
and it is impoſhble to correct the opinions of 
mankind; even the wiſer part will follow:the: 
vulgar, in eſteeming men according to their 


wealth, dignities, and honours, notwithſtand- 
ing the abſurdity f of the thin 8. ( conſidered in a. 


rational light. And though the reſpect thats 
due, is ſettled,” as has been already ſhewn,” 
upon a clergyman on account of his ſacerdotał 
character, and in that reſpect is unalterable by 
> any | 


DILDOS 


£ (ra) 
any ciroumſtance of fortune; yet few people . 
have ſuch logical heads as to be able to diſtin2 
guiſh, or ſuch nice conceptioris as to ſeparate 
the man from his ptofeſſion, and ſo reverence 
him as a divine, while they deſpiſe him on ad- 
count of his poverty: few perſons have ſuck - 
unprejudiced minds, as not to ese * | 
aſtic in proportion to the value of his 
preferment, and ſuppoſe that he riſes and falls 
in his pulpit abilities, according to the glare 
and 1 8 e, att e 5 9 
— een Rag; 5 | 
Nas! the pompous A aide "oY 
agen to receive his revenue for glebe 
tythe, e. he will condeſcend to give themes | | 
ſiermon, as before hinted: upon return home 
aſter ſetvice, upon being aſked who preached, 
the ladies particularly will anſwer in raptures, 
in that the doctor bim/e/f had given them a charm- 
0 ö ing diſcourſe; but the great man having ſcttleds 
b 4 far his dues, taken his departure, and left the 
L Gcare of his flock to the hireling, who ſome- 
times is a man of ſuperior abilities and the 
ik better orator, there are no further chamig - 
bf diſcourſes. . 
. 1 
| | I could 


= 


. | 3 0 
I could enumerate a variety of other abuſes 
which ſubſiſt in the eſtabliſhed church of this 


kingdom; but ſhall conclude at preſent by 


earneſtly wiſhing, that the rulers of the ſtate, 
among other laws for the benefit of the com- 
munity, would deign to look into the /anfuary 


alſo, and ſee whether ſome better regulations 


may not be wanting there; leſt ſome provoca- 
tions of divine wrath may not proceed from 
thence : for if the complaint of thoſe who reap 
down the field, or any other hirelin gs, defrauded 

of their juſt wages, enters the ears of the | 


Almighty ; what will not the oppreſſion of 


his more immediate ſervants do? Woe to him 
that _coveteth an evil covetouſneſs to his houſe, 
and detaineth from his poor hireling curate an 
equitable and proportionate recompence for his 
labour and duty in the vineyard. 
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